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Once Adjusted, Always Adjusted 
A Blouse with Brains Built in—made “on the 
square’’—plenty of style, snap, comfort and wear. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR “RANGE 3200” AN 
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Every boy will be 
interested in the book 
by Edna K. Wooley— 
“‘GETTING TOGETHER’’ 
A copy will be sent free 
for the asking. 
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the Boy Scouts of 
Tt is the official magazine of 
that great organization and is devoted to 
the best interests of EVERY BOY IN 
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It is packed full of the finest stories 
for boys; stories with plenty of excite- 
ment in them, plenty of fun of the right 
sort; stories about camping, woodcraft, 
handicraft, scouting, trailing, signaling, 
baseball, football, basket ball, animals— 
in fact, every sport, recreation or activ- 
ity in boys’ life, presented for the en- 
tertainment of all boys. 
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What Sports Do For You 


Written for BOYS’ LIFE 


GUSTAVUS T. KIRBY 


Chairman, Advisory Com- 
mittee, Intercollegiate 
Association of Amateur 

Athletes 


DRAWN BY NORMAN P. ROCKWELL, 


and one by one we 
have eliminated our 
faults; we walk 
without _‘ thinking, 
we run _ properly 
without having to 
give further atten- 
tion to the elimina- 
tion of the defects 
by which we had when 
we first began to 
train. 

This is true, also, 
of other sports. 
Often we read of a 
player’s “football 
sense,” and often in 
a tennis match we 
see a man start for 
the place where his 
adversary is putting 
the ball before it is 
apparent to anyone 
else that the ball is 
going to that par- 
ticular spot. True, 
all of this is intui- 
tion, but that intui- 
tion comes from a 
long series of ef- 
forts on the part of 
the athlete and of 
his trainers as to 
how best to accom- 
plish the perfection 
desired. 
Self-consciousness 
Often Causes 
Defeat 


O NE great cause 
of defeat in 
sport is the self- 


of America. 

















letic season is at hand. Some boys 

have been away on vacations, most 
have spent a large part of the summer in 
the open, and all should be in much better 
physical ‘condition than after a hard win- 
ter’s work at their books. 

The object of going to school is the 
training of the mind and body, to be 
taught that which it is to the advantage of 
one to know, and to learn how to do things. 

Boy Scouts, above all others, intend to 
be prepared both mentally and physically, 
to be quick of wit and also quick of body. 
The boy or mar, who succeeds is the one 
who not only thinks straight and to the 
correct conclusion, but who has a body to 
enable him to carry into action the result 
of his thought. 


Intuition’s Value in Sport 
CONTINUOUS training enables us to 

do intuitively that which in the begin- 
ning we were able to do only through 
conscious effort. 

An intuitive action is better than one in 
which each step has to be thought out. 
How slowly and totteringly would we go 
over the ground in walking if we had to 
go through the mental process at every 
step of directing our body to lift one foot, 
carry it through the air, place it on the 
ground, find our balance, then lift the other 
foot, and so on. How few races we would 
win, if, when we came shoulder to shoulder 
with our antagonist, our thoughts should 
be not merely a grim determination to 
beat him, but to keep our toes from turn- 
ing out, our arms from waving like wind- 
mills, our heads“from falling onto the 
napes of our necks, our stride from short- 
ening up, and our legs from wabbling. 

All of these things we have been taught, 


GS “inte se are open, and the fall ath- 


consciousness of 
the contestant. He brings up before 
him all the instructions he has received, all 
the defects he has noted, and begins to 
wonder whether or not he will be able 
to follow instructions and often, just by 
the reason of this foolish mental condi- 
tion, he is beaten by a far inferior man 
who has been taught nothing, who has 
never realized his defects, and who, there- 
fore, goes into a contest with a mind only 
bent on winning in any old way. Since 
this is true, one may ask, would it not 
be better to do things naturally, that is, 
without being taught? Seldom is this so. 
Some athletes, like poets, are born, but 
most of them have to be made, and nothing 
but careful training and hard work can 
make them. 


What “Condition’? Counts For 
T°? be prepared does not mean just to 
do things any old way that comes to 
you, but carefully and painstakingly to 
learn how to do things the right way and 
then to do them the right way so often 
that, no matter how hard you try, you just 
cannot do them the wrong way. 

There is nothing which will bring one 
back to the wrong way of doing things so 
quickly as being out of condition, for then, 
when one tries to live up to his record, he 
has to strive beyond the ordinary, and such 
efforts always result in losing form. The 
golf player who presses generally finds 
himself off the course; the football player, 
who, when in condition, time and again 
has been able to make his opening or elude 
his tacklers, finds himself out of breath 
and weak instead of strong, and such con- 
ditions result not only in poor play but in 
possible injury. 

Lack of condition generally comes from 
intemperance, usually too many hours of 


work or play and too little of sleep and 
rest, sometimes of too much eating, es- 
pecially of the wrong kind of food; and 
of course if a boy smokes or drinks he is 
seldom if ever prepared, for nothing will 
“take it out of a boy” more than an alco- 
holic stimulant or smoking. 
Other Values of Athletic Contests 
T° enter into athletic competitions helps 
a Scout to be prepared. The quality 
of companionship is one which Scouts 
should always develop, and nothing aids 
more in doing so than rubbing elbows 
with one’s friends, acquaintances, and so- 
called enemies in competition on the field 
of sport. To represent one’s school in- 
creases not only the athlete’s own enthu- 
siasm for his school but also that of the 
on-lookers, and from such feelings arise 
those of pride and enthusiasm for home 
and country. 
Are You a Grump When Defeated? 
[N competition every Scout should remem- 
ber that then is his opportunity to show 
how he can play fairly when under stress 
and temptation and also to learn how to 
accept defeat gracefully. To be defeated 
and in that defeat to show appreciation of 
one’s adversary is really a greater victory 
than to have won vaingloriously. 
“To be prepared means not only to be 
able to accomplish results but to do so 
modestly and with gentlemanly demeanor, 
for good sportsmanship and good manners 
go together and with scholastic attain- 
ments form the foundation upon which one 
can build. the life of the ideal Scout. 
Balance Between Studies and Sport 
In schools and colleges it is often with 
extreme difficulty that a proper balance can 
be found between studies and sport. First 
of all, boys should learn how to increase 
their power of concentration, to play when 
they play and work when they work. How 
easy it is for the boy about to engage in a 
football game, or a race, to think of that 
event rather than of his studies, even 
though at the time of such wanderings he 
should be actually in the classroom. I re- 
member well how, as a boy, when suddenly 
called upon to give an answer to some 
problem in mathematics, I blurted out 
“Nine sixteen forty-two,” or some other 
football signal which I had been rehears- 
ing when I should have been giving my at- 
tention to my work. All the other boys 
laughed at-me, and the teacher reported me, 
instead of giving me good advice, and 
roused my antagonism and made me feel 
as if I did not care whether I did my work 
well or not. 
Students and Teachers Must Work 
Together 
I also remember an incident of my un- 
dergraduate days at Columbia. We were 
all in the classroom waiting the arrival of 
the great Prof. Chandler, then dean of 
the School of Mines. Snow was falling 
and the window ledge was covered several 
inches deep. The temptation was too great, 
and soon a snowball fight put the classroom 
in the greatest disorder. Unobserved. 
the Professor had entered the room. He 
rapped for order, and suddenly the noise 
and fun ceased. He probably could have 
suspended us all, but he merely said: “Boys, 
don’t do it again. Reserve that kind of en- 
thusiasm for the athletic field.” A man 
like that, and words like that, go far toward 
bringing about the desired result of con- 
serving one’s animal enthusiasm for sport 
and getting the best of one’s mental vigor 
for their work. The teacher can help, but 
the student must also be willing to do his 
share to prevent school athletics from be- 
coming “the tail that wags the dog.” 
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The Haunted Hollow 


A Mysterious Adventure In a Mountain Cavern That Looked for a Time Like a Tragedy 


TROOP of Boy Scouts 

A from the town of 
W—ville, Virginia, 

were camping in the Alle- 
ghany Mountains. They were 
led by Patrol Leader Carl 
N—— and his Assistant, Don 
H——. The region in which 


they pitched their tents was 
still the haunt of wild turkey, 
fox, deer, wildcat and bear. 
Even wolves were yet to be 
found in some of the moun- 
tain recesses. The keen im- 
aginations of the Scouts pop- 
ulated the wilds with still 
other beasts, and even with 
painted Indians. An Indian 
mound, or what appeared to be 
such, added a touch of historic 
romance to the region. The 
superstitious could easily call 
forth the spirits of the depart- 
ed from the mound and make 
them walk the earth again. 

One evening, soon after the 
Scouts had set up their. tents, 
they were visited by an old 
hunter, a tvpical mountaineer, 
As they sat around the camp- 
fire the old man told them 
many stories of his adventures 
in the mountains, of stalking 
deer, bear and wildcat, until 
their blood stirred with excite- 
ment, and they wished for the 
morrow that they might go in 
quest of big game. He told 
the boys old traditions of pio- 
neer days, when the early 
hunters and settlers fought 
with savages, and the boys al- 
most believed they could see 
dusky forms creeping toward them in the 
darkness and all but expected to hear the 
Indians’ warwhoop. 

“Did ye ever hear tell of the Ha’nted 
Holler?” the old man asked as he arose to 
leave. 

“No, tell us about it,” said Carl; “tell 
us a ghost story before you go.” 

“Well, thar ain’t much to tell, ’cept it 
are sartinly ha’nted. I seed the tracks with 
my Own eyes from the top of the cliff, and 
I’ve heard the moanin’ of the speerits in 
the night. And there are them as has seed 
‘em walking up the dark holler in the 
moonlight. A hunter from the settlement 
wuz seed to go inter that holler, but no 
one ever seed him come out agin. I’ll bet 
my old musket them ha’nts just gobbled 
him up in less’n no time. And if you boys 
git inter their holler they’ll git you too. 
Good-night, boys, and look out for the 
Ha’nted Holler.” And with these words 
the old man disappeared in the darkness. 

The next day the boys went forth in lit- 
tle groups of two or three to explore the 
regions round about the camp. Carl and Don 
started out together and proceeded toward 
the highest range to the northward. They 
carried their haversacks, well filled with 
sandwiches, and their staffs as weapons in 
case of need. They found a brook issuing 
from a deep hollow or ravine, and they 
proceedcd up this stream. The scenery 
was wild and beautiful beyond description. 





By Scoutmaster WALTER SPENCE 





“WE WERE COMPLETELY LOST” 


On either side were great, tall cliffs over 
which hung festoons of wild vines and 
whose ‘tops were crowned with laurels and 
honeysuckles. They had gone perhaps a 
mile up the ravine when Carl, who was in 
advance, came to.a sudden halt with an 
exclamation of surprise. 

“What is it? What do you see?” asked 
Don. 

“Look at that track! What kind of a 
‘varmint’ do you suppose made that?” 

There on the sandy bank of a little brook 
was a track the like of which they had 
never seen before. It looked as if a man 
had walked across the sand on his hands. 
But no man’s hands would fit into those 
tracks. 

“Maybe it’s a bear track,” suggested 
Don. 

“Bear, nothing!” exclaimed Carl with 
superior wisdom. “A bear has a foot like 
a human foot, not like a human hand. No, 
sir! No bear ever made that track!” 

With some trepidation they pushed on 
up the ravine, watching closely for other 
tracks of this strange creature. Presently 
they came to a spot where there was a 
wide stretch of sand, and here they could 
see the trail more plainly. Here were two 
trails, one larger than the first. And Carl, 
who was an expert at tracking and trail- 
ing, declared that the beast, if beast it 
were, walked on two legs. On and on they 
went till the ravine came to an abrupt 


stop against the face of a cliff. 
At the bottom of the cliff was 
an opening large enough for a 
man to enter erect, and out of 
this opening flowed the stream 
whose course they had fol- 
lowed. And there in the sand, 
where the stream issued forth, 
were the mysterious tracks. 

The boys were greatly ex- 
cited over their discovery, and 
somewhat frightened, too. But 
in sheer bravado they sat down 
on a boulder near the cavern, 
and ate their lunch and drank 
from the cool, limpid stream 
that issued from the heart of 
the mountain. Then they set 
out for the camp to tell their 
comrades of the great find. 

: Their excitement was con- 
tagious, and the mysterious 
tracks were the chief topic of 
conversation around the camp- 
tire that night. Someone sug- 
gested that perhaps this was 
the “ Ha’nted Hollow,” and this 
gave occasion for more specu- 
lation and discussion. Were 
these tracks made by beasts or 
by spirits? Perhaps the ghosts 
of Indians inhabited that cavern 
and frequented that ravine! 

Carl and Don were the he- 
roes of the day. They realized 
the honor which they had 
achieved and determined to live 
up to it. They coolly an- 
nounced that they were going 
to lay their beds outside by the 
camp-fire and sleep in the 
open. The other boys were 
amazed at this and no one vol- 
unteered to share this foolhardy plan with 
them. The two Scouts built up a good fire 
and lay down beside it, rolled up in their 
blankets, and soon were asleep. ‘he hours 
went slowly by, the fire burned low, the 
last lingering blaze flickered and went out, 
the live coals covered themselves with their 
own ashes, and all was dark and silent. 

During the whole, quiet night no sound 
disturbed the camp, but when the other 
boys came out.of their tents at early dawn, 
Carl and Don were gone! Their beds and 
blankets still lay beside the slumbering 
fire, but the boys were not there. The 
bugler blew “ Mess,” but Carl and Don did 
not respond. A second bugle call was 
given, but there was no answering call. 
Then the Scouts, remembering the strange 
adventure of yesterday, and recalling the 
words of the old hunter, became alarmed 
for the safety of the missing boys. . They 
began a systematic search. They went out 
by twos to seek for their trail. It was 
agreed that the first party to find their 
trail or other evidence of their where- 
abouts was to build two signal fires, thus 
sending up two columns of smoke. 

After an hour or more, the searchers 
saw two blue columns of smoke rising 
from a wooded knoll. Thither they all 
hastened. Two of the Scouts had found 
a well marked trail and had followed it to 
that point. There they had found a purple 
Scout kerchief. It was the property of the 
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Patrol Leader. They had seen him, just 
before retiring, drive his staff into the 
ground and tie the kerchief around it, and 
then put his hat on the top. Together the 
boys now took up the trail, and followed 
it down over the bluff and into the ravine 
of which the missing Scouts had told them. 

At the bottom of the ravine, where the 
ground was moist and soft, they beheld 
with horror the strange tracks described 
by Carl and Don. A little farther on they 
found a Scout hat, rumpled and torn, a 
Patrol Leader’s pin still fastened to it. 
Farther up the dark hollow they found 
Don’s blue kerchief and his Scout hat. 
With heavy forebodings they ran up the 
stream, fearing that at any time they might 
come upon the mangled bodies of their 
comrades. And yet, strange to say, they 
did not expect such a fate for their 
friends. There was a growing feeling in 
their minds that this was not the work of 
beasts but of ghostly beings whose do- 
main had been invaded and who, in re- 
venge, had spirited away the unfortunate 
boys. Perhaps they were the spirits of 
savage Indians who had been killed by the 
whites and who were now taking their 
revenge. Still on they went until the 
ravine entered the opening at the foot of 
the cliff. And if further evidence was 
needed that the fate of their comrades was 
connected with these mysterious tracks and 
this dark cavern they found it there. At 
the very mouth of the cave, lying half way 
in the brook, were two Scout staffs. On 
one were cut the initials “C. N.” and on 
the other the letters “ Don.” 

Then the bravest hearts among them 
quailed. They dared not enter the cavern. 
For a moment they stood trembling with 
fright. Suddenly they heard a low moan 
or groan, which seemed to come from the 
opening. Then they were seized with panic 
and turned and fled down the ravine at 
breakneck speed, never slackening their 
pace until they had regained the cover of 
their tents. 

It was a day of dismay and gloom in the 
Scout camp. They plucked up enough 
courage to search the near-by hills and 
ravines in the hope of finding some other 
traces of the missing boys. They kindled 
signal fires on the hilltops, and blew many 
blasts upon their bugles. But night came 
on with no further tidings of the lost ones 
having been found. 

It was a night of terror. Mysterious 
noises were heard in the dark forests. One 
Scout declared he saw lights dancing over 
the Indian mound. Some thought they 
saw dark forms moving under the trees. 
The morning brought no tidings of the lost 
boys. The boys decided to return to town, 
obtain guns and torches, and make a thor- 
ough search of the cave into which the 
mysterious tracks led and at the opening 
of which they had found the last traces of 
their lost companions. 

But just as they were striking their tents 
two hatless and unkempt boys emerged 
from the underbrush and came running 
toward the camp. They were Carl and 
Don! 

They were received with shouts of joy, 
and they became at once the targets of 
many questions. “What happened to 
you?” “Where have you been?” “How 
did you get away from the beasts?” 

“Wait a minute, and we'll tell you all 
about it. But please give us something to 
eat first. We are as hungry as hyenas.” 
And while they devoured their food Carl 
proceeded to tell of their adventures. 

“Yesterday morning,” said Carl, “I 
woke up before daylight. I looked at Don 


and saw that he was awake, too. I was 
thirsty, so I said, ‘Let’s go down to that 
spring at the foot of the ledge of rock and 
get a drink.’ 4 

“* But that’s over near the ravine where 
= saw those crazy tracks yesterday,’ said 

on, 

“*That’s so,’ I answered, ‘but I guess 

we are not afraid of a pair of tracks, are 
we?’ 
“*No,’ said Don. ‘Maybe the animals 
that made those mysterious tracks are out 
in the woods now, and I would kind of 
like to get a look at ’em.’ 

“So we started out for the spring. We 
didn’t see anything on the way there. We 
got a fine drink and started back for camp. 
Then Don suggested that we go around by 
the Indian mound arfd look for ghosts. It 
was pretty scary business, but I guess 
neither of us wanted to let the other know 
that he was afraid, so we went. I am ready 
to admit, though, that I had a creepy feel- 
ing down the middle of my back as we 
went through the still, dark woods. 

“ But just as we got near the mound two 
figures came right up out of the ground! 





AFTER THEY WERE WELL OUT OF THE 
MOUNTAINS THEY CAME TO A 
STREAM CALLED RED CREEK 


Don didn’t see them until I yelled, ‘Gee- 
whilikins, look at that!’ They came run- 
ning right toward us. Each carried a 
shield in one hand and in the other a long 
spear from which dangled something that 
looked like a scalp. We had just time to 
see this before we got our legs to work- 
ing, and then we turned and beat it through 
the woods like the Old Nick was after us. 
And I guess he was. We could hear the 
ghosts coming after us tearing through 
the bushes. But we were so scared that 
they didn’t have a chance to catch us. I 
never ran so fast in my life! On through 
the woods we raced till finally we were all 
out of wind and we had to stop and rest. 
We could hear no sound of our pursuers. 
As we waited a long time, we thought we 
had escaped them, so we hid under a clump 
of bushes until daylight. 

“ As soon as it was light we tried to find 
the camp, but soon found out that we had 
lost our direction in our hurry to get away 
from the ghosts, and we were completely 
lost. It was easy enough to find the points 
of the compass as soon as the sun came up, 


but we could not tell in which direction the 
camp lay. 

“ All day long we wandered through the 
woods, but we couldn’t find a single thing 
that looked familiar and we couldn’t even 
follow the trail that we had made in run- 
ning from the mound. We built signal 
fires and yelled until we were hoarse, but 
got no response. 

“Last night we fixed up a shelter under 
a big pine tree and made a bed of boughs 
and pine needles. We built a smudge to 
drive. away the mosquitoes, and as we were 
just about all in after our hard day’ 
tramping, we slept soundly. 

“This morning we were awakened by a 
loud gobble right overhead, and looking 
through the trees we saw that a -flock of 
wild turkeys were roosting near-by. Don 
crawled out and carefully sneaked up on 
them and got a fine, big gobbler. We 
roasted him over the fire, and he made a 
fine breakfast. ‘Ve also found plenty of 
huckleberries. You bet that grub tasted 
good, because we had very little to eat the 
day before. 

“ After breakfast I climbed up to the top 
of the tree and looked all around to see 
if I could see any smoke. I noticed a thin 
column of smoke away off to the south, so 
Don and I started in that direction. After 
traveling a few miles we began to see fa- 
miliar objects, and soon got our bearings. 
And now we're here.” 

“But what about the ghosts?” asked all 
the boys. 

“Search me,” said Carl. “I don’t know 
where they are, but I am mighty sure I 
don’t want anything more to do with them; 
and my advice is that we clear out of here 
just as quick as we can.” 

“But how did your hats and kerchiefs 
and staffs get down to the cave in the 
Haunted Hollow?” asked the boys. 

“Did they?” asked Carl. “That’s news 
to me. We dropped everything when we 
saw the ghosts and legged it as fast as we 
could. The only way | can explain is that 
the figures we saw picked up the things we 
dropped and carried them into the ravine 
where we saw their mysterious tracks.” 

The story of Carl and Don only deep- 
ened the mystery. By this time the boys 
were prepared to believe anything, and 
they did not doubt for a moment that the 
two Scouts had been chased by the ghosts 
of the dead Indians. The old hunter had 
told them the truth. The hollow was 
haunted! Not another night would they 
spend in such an awful place. So they 
hurried the preparations for breaking camp, 
and before the morning was half gone they 
had piled the last tent-pin and skillet on 
the trek-wagon and were moving out from 
this ghost-infested place. 

They knew that it would never do to go 
home at once and acknowledge they had 
been scared away by ghosts, so they de- 
cided to spend their allotted time some- 
where else. After they were well out of 
the mountains they came to a small stream 
called Reed Creek. On the banks of this 
stream they pitched their tents. The fish- 
ing was good and they found a good swim- 
ming-hole, and here they spent the re- 
mainder of their proposed two weeks. No 
ghosts disturbed them here and they had a 
fine time. 

Then they returned to their homes and 
told to wondering parents and friends the 
story of their strange adventure. There 
were some who doubted and some who 
called the Scouts “ fraid cats,” but none of 
these accepted the challenge to go and in- 

(Continued on page 14.) 











PELEG AND BOONE KEPT WELL IN ADVANCE OF THE MAIN PARTY, WATCHING FOR SIGNS OF INDIANS 
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Scouting With Daniel Boone 


The Great Scout Arrives and Plans are Made to Defend the Settlement Against the Attacks of Indians 


HE startling announcement of the 
T White Shawnee that the Indians 
were planning an attack in force on 
the little settlement so completely engrossed 
Peleg’s thoughts that for some time he 
failed to speak to his strange visitor. Sam 
Oliver also was silent, but he looked at the 
newcomer in such a hostile manner that 
the White Shawnee began to show signs 
of uneasiness. Peleg, however, soon no- 
ticed the situation and, realizing that some- 
thing must be done to relieve the tension, 
he abruptly demanded, “What is your 
name?” 

The reply of his companion sounded to 
him very like Tontileaugo, but although it 
was repeated several times Peleg was un- 
able to pronounce it distinctly. 

“TI might call you Tonto, and I might 
call you Henry. Which do you like 
better?” 

“No call Tonti.” 

“Then I will call you Henry. Don’t you 
remember what your name was when you 
were a white boy? ” } 

Henry shook his head, although plainly 
he was striving to recall the name which 
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belonged to the years that were now dim in 
his memory. 

“You come with me,” said Peleg, again 
bidding his companion to follow him, and, 
in spite of the strenuous protests of Sam 
Oliver, the two boys speedily returned to 
the fort. Neither of them spoke until they 
entered wthin the stockade where the men 
of the settlement were assembled. 

“What you goin’ to do with your 
friend?” laughed Sam as he spoke to Peleg 
when the group at last scattered. 

“T am going to take care of him,” re- 
plied Peleg one. 

“ Make a pet of him, are you? The next 
rattler I find or the next wolf’s cub I run 
across I will bring back to you, lad, and 
let you make. a pet of that, too.” 

Peleg shook his head but did not reply 
to the statement of the hunter. 

“It is true, what I am tellin’ you,” con- 
tinued Sam. “It’s got to be extermina- 
tion. Either you kiil the redskins or they 
will kill you. There isn’t room for both 
in the same land. They are trying to kill 
us off and I am not one to sit down quietly 
and invite them to bring their to 


and brain me. If I can get the drop on 
them before they can get it on me that’s all 
to my advantage.” 

“T think Henry feels ——” began Peleg. 

“Henry? Who’s Henry?” broke in Sam 
Oliver. 

“ That’s the name I have given this boy. 
He told me what his name was in Shaw- 
nee, but I could not quite get it. It sounded 
like Tontileauge, and I offered to call him 
Tonti for short, but he didn’t like that.” 

_ “You will live to regret the day you ever 
took him in,” warned Sam. 

“But he is a white boy,” persisted sa, | 

“Born white, but raised an Indian. It 
doesn’t make much difference where a man 
is born. He grows to be like what he sees 
and is used to. He has been brought up to 
look at things through Indian eyes and he 
thinks Indian thoughts. You will find he 
will play you false before you are done 
with him.” 

“TI shall have to take my chances as to 
that,” said Peleg. “ Daniel Boone has told 
me to try to do something to help some- 


wks body every day. He told me to start out 
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with that in my mind the first thing every 
morning.” , 

“You are makin’ a mistake, lad,” said 
Sam Oliver more quietly. 

It was plain to Peleg that the old hunter 
was convinced that what he was saying was 
true. And there had been many experi- 
ences along the border to justify him in his 
conclusions. What Sam Oliver had been 
unable to comprehend was that, 
much as the methods of the In- 
dians in their warfare were to be 
condemned, they still were fight- 
ing for the protection of the lands 
which they believed to be their 


own. 

A few days afterward Daniel 
Boone arrived with his little 
caravan, which included two 
milch cows and several pack 
horses in addition to the members 
of his own family. 

The Scout was _ hilariously 
greeted by the settlers, and with- 
out opposition resumed his posi- 
tion as leader of the little com- 
munity. 

Every member that could share 
in the labor was busily ye 
now throughout the long hours 
of the day. The sound of the 
axe was continually heard, and the 
few crops which had been planted 
were carefully attended. 

Peleg had told the great Scout 
of the hatred which Sam Oliver 
acquired for the white Shawnee. 
The young scout’s heart was sore 
for his new friend, who now had 
little to say to anyone except 
Peleg. 

“Tt is this way, lad,” said 
Boone after he had heard the 
story. “Sam Oliver means right, 
but he has no understanding of 
the feelings of anyone else. Be- 
cause J shoot an Indian and he 
shoots an Indian he thinks we 
both act from the same motive. 
Never yet have I raised my rifle 
to fire at an Indian without feel- 
ing in my heart that perhaps he 
might be as fully entitled to the 
land for which he is struggling 
as I am. I should be glad to 
share with him. The trouble is 
he will not share with me. There 
ought to be room enough here 
for us both; but now I am sure, lad, 
through the actions of the Indians them- 
selves, it must be either white man or red- 
man who will dweil in this wonderful 
country. 

“Have you ever seen anything in 
your friend to make you feel suspicious of 
him?” 

“Never,” said Peleg positively. “Have 
you?” 

“That is my feeling, lad,’ said Boone 

tly. “Do all in your power to prevent 
im from doing anything which might 
arouse the anger or even the suspicions of 
our men.” 

“ He never talks to Sam Oliver and very 
seldom to anyone else. He stays with me 
all through the day, except when I am on 
guard.” 

“You are welcome to bring him to our 
home any time.” 

“To stay there?” inquired Peleg quickly. 

“That is what I mean, lad,” replied the 
great Scout, his face lighting up with the 
occasional smile that appeared upon it. 
Rig wife and daughters feel toward him 
as I do. Do you know that they were the 
first white women ever to stand on the 
banks of the Kantuckee river?” 


“TI have not. thought of that,” replied 
Peleg. 

The arrival soon afterward of more than 
a score of white men to join the settlers 
aroused FA enthusiasm, because now it 
was confidently believed that many more 
would surely follow. These expectations 
were soon fulfilled. 

Peleg now took his part in the work of 





OCCASIONALLY DANIEL BOONE SENT THE YOUNG SCOUT INTO 
THE SURROUNDING COUNTRY IN QUEST OF GAME 


the settlement, either cultivating the crops 
which had been planted or clearing land 
for the extension of fields the following 
season. Occasionally, however, Daniel 
Boone sent the young* Scout into the sur- 
rounding country in quest of game to sup- 
ply the family with meat. 

The continued labors of the whites 
had increased the intense hostility of 
the Indians, who naturally believed all 
these lands belonged to them. When they 
saw the settlers felling the trees and erect- 
ing their houses and planting their crops a 
spirit of determination to drive the whites 
from the region spread among the tribes. 

There was just now, however, a lull in 
the direct warfare. Dusky faces occasion- 
ally were seen in the forest, but there was 
no open attack. 

But Daniel Boone was not to be 
deceived. He was confident that it was 
simply the hush which at times precedes 
the coming of the tempest. In his own 
mind he was convinced that the Indians 
simply were reserving their strength until 
they could rally a sufficient number to 
make an attack worth while. And Boone, 
in the midst of all his labors, was forming 
plans by which he was hopeful that the 


fierce attacks he was expecting the Shaw- 
nees to make might be met. 

Frequent attacks upon the men when 
they were at work now began to be made. 
While they were plowing their fields the 
stealthly warriors did their utmost to way- 
lay and shoot them. When they were hunt- 
ing they were chased and sometimes fired 
upon. Sometimes an Indian would creep 
up near the fort in the night and 
fire upon the first of the garrison 
to appear in the morning. The 
little settlement speedily was in a 
state of continual and increasing 
alarm. 

Even many of the ordinary 
duties of life were performed 
only at great risk; but the deter- 
mination in the hearts of the 
hardy people to defend their new 
homes in the wonderful region 
strengthened with every passing 


ay. 
Many of the settlers every night 
assembled within the walls of the 
fort. It was the expressed desire 
of Boone that all should do this, 
for in this way only could the 
safety of everyone be insured. 


CHAPTER XIII. 





LAWS. 

As has been stated, the opening 
by Daniel Boone of the road 
through the wilderness to the new 
settlement and the safety with 
which the journey thither had 
been accomplished were strong in- 
ducements now to other families 
to make similar ventures. 

Within a few months the little 
settlement had increased until at 
least 150 people were there. Many 
trees had been felled, log houses 
had been built, and with great en- 
ergy the new people were prepar- 
ing to make permanent homes in 
the fertile valleys. Most of the 
newcomers were more than will- 
ing also to follow the suggestion 
of Boone, who strongly advised all 
the settlers to seek safety in the 
shelter of the fort when night fell. 

The great Scout was convinced 
that the Shawnees were continu- 
ally watching the little community 
and that their anger at the de- 
termination of the settlers to make 
permanent abodes in the beautiful region 
was steadily increasing. Every day Boone 
was watchful. Now and then the red men 
menaced them, but no one thought of 
leaving the beautiful place. 

One day, while Peleg and Israel were 
hoeing Peleg’s corn, the Scout himself ap- 
proached his friend. 

“Peleg,” he said, “we are to have a 
meeting in the fort to-morrow at noon- 
time, and I hope you will be present.” 

“What is the meeting for?” 

“We are to pass some laws. We now 
have more than 150 souls in this little set- 
tlement, and up to the present time every- 
one has been a law unto himself. We now 
must pass some laws which shall govern 
us as a community.” 

“Colonel Henderson,” said Boone, “ who 
was the original purchaser of this tract of 
land from the Cherokees, as you know, and 
who kindly consented to permit us to make 
a settlement here, will preside.” 

“T shall try to be there,” promised Peleg. 

It was a serious assemblage of men who 
met the following noon. 

Colonel Henderson, whose visits in the 
settlement had become less frequent, at the 
request of the assembly, presided. In ac- 
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cepting the position, he said: “I shall ask 
the Reverend John Lythe, our pioneer 
preacher, to address the Throne of Grace.” 

At the conclusion of the old minister’s 
prayer Colonel Henderson solemnly said: 
“This legislature is now opened in the 
name of His Majesty the King of Great 
Britain.” In his address he reminded his 
hearers of the importance of laying a broad 
and strong foundation for the future. He 
declared that the secret of future success 
depended largely upon the carefulness of 
their present preparation. He also ex- 
plained how good and wholesome laws, 
such as would command the respect and 
support of the people would benefit not 
merely the settlement but also every indi- 
vidual member. j 

Various laws then were proposed, dis- 
cussed and adopted by the vote of the 
assembly. 

In the midst of the meeting, which both 
Peleg and Israel were enjoying keenly, 
Daniel Boone himself arose and asked for 
recognition from the chairman. 

“ My father is going to make a speech!” 
whispered Israel in amazement, as he leaned 
toward Peleg. He spoke so seldom that no 
one had thought of him as a man to make 
a public address. It was therefore with 
intense interest that eve’ yone present turned 
to listen to what Daniel Boone might say. 

“He would rather face three live paint- 
ers,” whispered Israel gleefully. “I never 
saw my father scared before.” 

In a moment, however, even the boys 
were listening intently to what the great 
Scout was saying. 

“T am no speechmaker,” began Daniel 
Boone, his voice trembling slightly as he 
spoke. “I know a little of the language 
of the deer and of the songs of birds. The 
cry of the night-hawk has its own meaning 
for me, to which it almost would be pos- 
sible for me to reply. Even the scream of 
the painter is in a language which I under- 
stand, but when I look into the faces of 
my friends, who are much better fitted 
than I am to say what is best for this little 
community, I am at a loss how to proceed.” 

The hunter paused a moment, and the 
sympathetic interest of his hearers plainly 
encouraged him to go on. “It is true,” he 
continued quietly, “I have a name for 
being somewhat uccessful as a scout and 
hunter. I think you will all bear me wit- 
ness, however, that never yet willingly have 
I inflicted pain upon even the weakest of 
God’s creatures. Whenever I draw a bead 
on a deer I do so with the thought in my 
mind that here is the provision of the 
Almighty for food for his children. With 
all my might, mind and strength I am op- 
posed to any cruelty to dumb creatures and 
also any wanton waste of the game in our 
forests. I am sure I am giving voice to 
your convictions also when I say that we 
want no man within our settlement who 
does not have some such feeling as I have 
just described. Sometimes our boys are 
thoughtless and shoot, perhaps, more for 
the sake of killing than to secure provision 
for our homes. We must be patient with 
them and strive to show them how mis- 
taken they are. What I desire greatly just 
now is that a law shall be adopted to pro- 
tect the game in our forests.” The hunter 
abruptly took his seat and a low murmur 
of applause at once came from the little 
assembly. 

“Do you make that as a motion?” in- 
quired Colonel Henderson. 

“T do,” responded the Scout, rising and 
gravely bowing as he spoke. 

The motion was seconded, and without 
one opposing vote the assembly agreed to 
the suggestion of Daniel Boone. 


As soon as this motion was adopted the 
great Scout once more arose, and in his 
quiet and dignified manner again began to 
speak. “There is another matter in which 
I am deeply interested. I have never been 
able to understand how any man made in 
the image of his Creator could take his 
Creator’s name in vain. In my experience 
I have noticed that profanity is limited to 
men who are either weak or vicious. — 
think, my friends, that you will agree with 
me that we want neither class in our little 
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settlement on the banks of the Kentucky. 
I therefore move that we adopt a law pro- 
hibiting profanity.” 

It was manifest that not everyone in the 
assembly agreed with the sentiments of the 
hunter, and there was a brief moment of 
hesitation. Peleg, however, always ready 
to further the efforts of his friend, whom 
he admired more than he did any living 
man, promptly arose. and seconded the 
motion, which then was passed without 
any opposition, though not with the en- 
thusiasm which had greeted the preceding 
motion. 

Once more the tall Scout arose and said: 
“T have still one other desire in my heart. 
As you all know, our little settlement has 
been unusually free from the brawls which 
occur in so many of the hamlets on the 
border. I am confident it is the desire of 
everyone here that the same things shall 
continue to be true. If we must fight, then 
let us fight hard; but all quarrelings and 
brawls, let them not even be mentioned 
amongst us. With this peaceful desire in 
our minds, I greatly desire that a law shall 
be adopted to express the desire of this 
settlement that the Sabbath shall not be 
like other days. We surely toil so hard 
throughout the days of the week that if 


7 
there were no other in our minds 
we ought to rest on the Lord’s Day. In 


order that this may be clearly understood, 
I move that a law be adopted which shall 
voice and sentiment of this communi 

against profanation of the Sabbath Day. 

There was no openly expressed opposi- 
tion to the desire of the Scout, and his 
third suggestion also was adopted. . 

Soon afterward Colonel Henderson called 
upon the pioneer preacher to close the 
meeting with prayer, and the assembly dis- 
persed. 

In the succeeding days reports of the 
presence of Indians steadily increased. 
Several of the men even were fired upon 
by Shawnees, who had up to the 
border of the forest and shot at the men 
when they were toiling in their fields. 

Steadily the Indians showed their de- 
termination to do their utmost to prevent 
the settlers from making homes in their 
hunting grounds. 

The — h a the Shawnees became 
more marked with every passing month. 

“ Paleg,” said Boone one = “we must 
have some salt. I shall take a party to the 
Blue Licks. Will you come?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Peleg promptly. 

“T shall leave Israel at home to protect 
the family, but I shall want you and Henry 
to go with me. We ought to have a party 
of twenty-five or thirty men, not only to 
make the salt, but to keep back the Shaw- 
nees, who are likely to make trouble for us 
if we are not strong enough to defend 
ourselves.” 

The following day Daniel Boone, - to- 
gether with Peleg and twenty-six other 
men, departed for the salt springs, or Blue 
Licks as they were called by the settlers. 
During the whole of the trip to the springs 
Peleg and Daniel Boone kept well in ad- 
vance of the main party watching for signs 
of Indians so that warning could given 
in case the redskins appeared in sufficient 
numbers to en the expedition. Al- 
though both scouts realized that there were 
Indians in the district through which they 
were passing, neither of them was aware 
that the most thrilling adventure of his life 
was there to be had. 


CHAPTER XIV. -}-/-+ 
THE CAPTURE. a 

Several days of hard work quickly fol- 
lowed the arrival of the party at the salt 
springs. Fire-places had to be made, boilers 
arranged and the water evaporated, leaving 
its deposit of salt so necessary in the life 
of the people of B 

The process, however, was exceedingly 
slow, although the men toiled day and 
night because of their desire to return to 
their homes, and their fear of the prowling 
Indians. On the third day, when the sup- 
plies of food were low, Daniel Boone sug- 
gested that he should leave his companions 
at ~~ task for a bird time while he 
secured some game might be pre- 
pared for their dinner that night. " 

Taking his rifle and shaking his head 
when Peleg offered to accompany him, the 
hunter departed. No one expected him to 
be gone more than an hour. When, how- 
ever, three hours had elapsed his friends 
became increasingly uneasy. They had re- 
lied upon their numbers as being sufficient 
protection against the prowling Indians. 
The warriors were known to be near, and 
occasional glimpses had been had of the 
savages skulking from tree to tree. Be- 
cause of this condition, the decision of 
Daniel Boone to go alone had been opposed 


le 


by his companions, and when his absence 
(Continued on page 35.) 








VER since the referee’s whistle had 
started the fray the Blue and Gold 
stands of St. Mary’s and the Red 

and Black stands of Rockton had won- 
dered when Bull Stone would get into the 
game. Now they saw the giant, tall and 
massive, lumber out on the field. St. 
Mary’s shrieked a cheer of encouragement 
to her warriors, and the Rockton sections 
stood up and bellowed with joy. What 
mattered it if St. Mary’s did lead 7 to 6? 
What mattered it if there were but three 
minutes left to play? The ball was on St. 
Mary’s twenty-five-yard line in Rockton’s 
possession, and here was good old Bull 
Stone ready to put it over. 

It had been a hard, tough game. But, in 
the mind of every St. Mary’s man was ‘the 
thought that it would have been a whole 
lot harder if Bull Stone had played from 
the first whistle. However, Stone hadn’t 
played—and St. Mary’s, who had come 
with Jenkins, her coach, secretly expecting 
defeat, now led by a single point. 

Stone was a chap who seemed to have 
been shaped and patterned and built with 
but one end in view—football. Rockton 
fellows said enthusiastically that he was @ 
whale. He looked it. He was tall and 
thick, and his shoulders and hips were 
massive. When Bull was given the ball 
and told to hit the line, he hit—and some 
seconds later the line at that spot recovered 
and resumed play, and sometimes did fot. 
Bull had no speed. His quarter had never 
been known to use him on an end run. 
Neither was he taken into the confidence 
on criss-cross plays. His province was to 
bulge against the line. The other backs, if 
they were to gain, had to reach the hole a 
moment after it was drilled for them. Bull, 
however, would arrive seconds late, and 
dynamite through just the same. He was 
the sort of football back that makes a coach 
sleep at night with a happy smile on his 
face. 

All season long:he had waded through 
the teams that had faced Rockton. He had 
made a reputation in his first game and had 
lived up to it thereafter. And every person 
who had given the matter deep thought had 
decided that when Bull started against St. 
Mary’s, the St. Mary’s line would ¢rumble 
just about the same as the rest. 

Jenkins, the St. Mary’s coach, had nursed 
no false hopes when he had brought his 
charges to Rockton last night. He had told 
them confidently that Stone was an over- 
rated fellow who had never met any real 
resistance, and that they were just the 
proper parties to rope Mr. Stone and stick 
a brand on him. Oh, yes, he had told it 
confidently, but down in his heart he hadn’t 
believed it. He expected Bull to sink the 
ship and then sit on it; and he went to bed 
hoping that the score would not be so big 
that his charges would be disgraced. 

But, while Jenkins slept, Fate took a 
hand in the game. Mr. Bull Stone, awaken- 
ing during the night in his room in the 
Rockton Academy dormitory building, felt 








His Match 
By WILLIAM HEYLIGER 


SIBEHHEH ETT ES 
T HE great achievement of the Price 
boys—Dick and Alien—in stopping 
Bull Stone in the big football game be- 
tween St. Mary’s and Rockton, is only one 
of the exciting episodes in the lives of 
these boys, This story will appear later as 
the first chapter of a book entitled “Off 
Side,” in which Mr. William Heyliger will 
relate the whole of the stirring and signifi- 
cant tale of the experiences of these two 
boys in school and out of it. The book 
will be published soon by D. Abpleton & 
Co. It is by the courtesy of the author 
and his pubhshers that Boys’ Lire gives 
gee this story of a smashing football game 
efore the book comes out. By the way, 
do you think Allen Price ever did what 
Professor Dale suggested to him after the 
game? Perhaps your own experience will 
enable you to answer this question. 


thirsty. He arose to get a glass of water, 
and walked sleepily toward the wash basin 
in a corner of the room. 

‘Stone wasn’t what you would call a neat 
fellow. Probably Nature had been so busy 
making him big that she had not had time 
to make him neat. That evening he had 
washed his hands, and the cake of soap had 
dropped to the floor and he had not 
bothered to pick it up. Now, in the dark- 
ness, he stepped on the piece of soap. A 
moment later Bull was on the floor hold- 
ing an ankle that had been shot with a shaft 
of pain. And not many minutes thereafter 
fellows who had heard Bull fall came up 
the stairs in bath robes and slippers to see 
what part of the roof had collapsed. 

Jenkins, as he ate breakfast the morning 
of the game, did not know of the injury 
that had befallen Stone. For Rockton kept 
the matter very, very quiet. Bull might be 
able to play through part of one quarter, 
but that was all. So, Rockton wisely de- 
cided not to start him. He would sit with 
a blanket wrapped about his shoulders. 
There he would be a constant menace to 
the Blue and Gold. And, if it should hap- 
pen that the last few minutes of the game 
found the Red and Black needing a score 
to win, why, Bull could be sent in to bang 
things wide open. 

And now the time when Bull was needed 
had come. 

Jenkins, the St. Mary’s coach, smiled 
grimly as the big back lumbered out across 
the field and reported to the referee. Rock- 
ton’s cheers became delirious. Every man 
in her section seemed to be trying to yell, 
“ Stone! Stone! Stone!” louder than his 
neighbors. Jenkins paid no attention to 
the clamor. The ball was on the twenty- 
five-yard line. It was first down. If only 
his boys would fight this chap Bull as hard 
as they would have fought any other back! 
But the coach feared that the player’s repu- 
tation would unconsciously affect the play- 
ing of every boy in his line. He felt that 
they were all saying to themselves, “ What 
chance have I to stop him?” 

In this, however, Jenkins was wrong. In 
his line were the Price boys—Allen Price 
at left guard and Richard Price at right. 
And as Bull Stone walked off a step with 






just a word from his captain, Allen glanced 
across at Richard. 

“Mackerel!” Allen’s eyes said; “but I 
hope this chap tries me.” 

“And then,” Dick’s eyes answered his 
cousin, “I hope he tries me.” 

_ Bull Stone took position. The Rockton 
line formed. So did St. Mary’s. The Blue 
-_ Gold backfield begged the line to stand 

rm. 

“Hold them, fellows,” pleaded Captain 
Bruce, the fullback. “ Hold them this time. 
It’s almost over. Hold them, fellows. Only 
three minutes.” . 

“Buck up, fellows,” called Bartley, the 
left half. 

Curtis and Simmons, the St. Mary’s ends, 
shifted nervously. Bronslow, their mass- 
ive center, shook his head. The Price boys, 
Allen and Richard, smiled with set lips. 

The Rockton quarter barked a signal. 
The ball came back to him. The lines 
surged. The play was on. 

No; Bull Stone was not speedy. Allen 
Price saw that the play would come at him 
before it had a chance to get even fairly 
started. He deftly evaded his opponent, 
and swept through. The _ interference 
stormed at him, and he wriggled past. 
Then he found Bull steaming toward him, 
and he gritted his teeth and tackled hard. 

His shoulder felt a shock as though some- 
body had thoughtlessly winged it with a 
bar of iron. His mouth opened; he gasped. 
Something seemed wrong with the top of 
his head. He felt that he wanted to lie 
down, but that somebody was piling tons 
of rock on his back. Then the tons sud- 
denly lifted. He saw his cousin Dick grin- 
ning down at him. He scrambled to his 
feet, dizzily, a whole lot wobbly. ” 

“What happened?” he asked. 

“You stopped him,” grinned Dick. 
2 Stopped him without gain. It’s my turn 
now.” 

Allen went slowly back to his place. He 
became aware of the wild shrieking of the 
St. Mary’s stands. His head wasn’t quite 
clear. “It’s Dick’s turn,” he said to him- 
self. “I’ve had my turn. Now ‘t’s Dick’s 
turn.” 

Over past the side line among the sub- 
stitutes Jenkins watched the game with 
open mouth. Great thunder! was it pos- 
sible that he was dreaming? Cleaning up 
the redoubtable Bull Stone as though he 
were a mere nobody? 

The Rockton quarter didn’t use Bull on 
the next play. The right half swung out 
past Curtis, St. Mary’s left end, for five 
yards. The lines formed again. It was 
the third down and five yards more to go. 

And again the Price boys smiled with 
set lips. 

Once more Bull got the ball. This time 
he was supposed to romp to glory between 
right guard and center. This time Dick 
Price saw long, long in advauce where the 
play was coming. 

And then, just as his cousin had done, 
Dick proceeded to muddy Mr. Bull Stone’s 
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reputation. He didn’t even wait to fence 
with the interference once he got past his 
opponent. He charged with a jump, and 
he met Mr. Bull before Mr. Bull had got 
fairly started. And he brought the lumber- 
ing back down to the tune of a roar from 
the St. Mary’s stands. 
The roar became a rollicking song: 


Oh, the Price boys, 
Are the nice boys, 

There is something in their style; 
That is nifty, 
Yes, and shifty, 

and it’s made pdtr Rockton wild. 

That was all that Dick Price heard. He 
went off with a grin on his face and with 
tears of pain in his eyes and with a 
pounding throb in his shoulder. Back on 
the field Allen Price crouched in the line 
and hoped that the next play would come 
at him There was nothing, he thought, 
like keeping all the honor in the family. 
Besides, his head was clear now. 

It was fourth down and seven yards to 
go. There was a moment of hurried con- 
sultation between the Rockton 
quarter and the Rockton backs. 
The cheers were still sounding 
from the Red and Black 
stands, but they were as dead 
as charred and blackened em- 
bers. 

The Rockton quarter scur- 
ried to his place. The backs 
took position. The ball was 
snapped. It went to Bull, and 
the play once more charged at 
Allen. 

But he did not have to meet 
it alone. The entire St. Mary’s 
line was in fighting mood. 
Who was this chap Stone, any- 
way? Why, he was as easy to 
drop as the rest of them. 
Come on, everybody; get in the 
game. 

And, with furious zeal, they 
tore the Rockton line apart. 
This time Allen did not tackle 
Bull alone. Curtis, the left 
end, was with him. Together 
they laid the giant low. The 
referee’s whistle sounded. 
From the field came a voice: 

“St. Mary’s ball. First 
down.” 

There was only a minute and 
a half to play. With a cheery 
clap of his hands Captain 
Bruce took the ball from 
Bronslow on a long pass and 
booted it forty yards down the 
field. 

That kick practically settled 
the game. With Bull Stone 
unable to gain ground, Rock- 
ton lost heart. Eighty seconds 
later, when the final whistle 
sounded, the ball was in the 
center of the field. St. Mary’s 
had won a game that her sup- 
porters had thought was lost. 

Back to the gym charged the 
victorious warriors of the Blue 
and Gold. There they made 
merry—Bartley, Taylor, Brons- 
low, Bruce and the others. 
They told Allen that he was the 
finest little tackle that had 
ever upset a play, and Allen admitted mod- 
estly that he thought they were about 
right. Then they found Dick Price at one 
end of the locker room. 





“It’s all right,” Dick babbled. “ Didn’t 
we spill Bull Stone?” ; 
Allen crowded close to him. “How’s 


your shoulder?” 


THEN HE FOUND BULL STEAMING TOWARD HI 


“Nothing wrong. I guess he started a 
couple of nerves and sinews when I met 
him. Nothing wrong; see?” Dick swung 
both arms above his head. 

The squad swooped down on him. They 
told him that he was one fine tackle, too. 

“Of course I am,” said Dick with a 
grin. 

They romped; they fought with their 
uniforms as weapons; they splashed the 
water from the showers. Mayhew, the lit- 
tle quarter, tried to stand on his head and 
came to grief with one foot in Bartley’s 
locker and narrowly missed smashing Bart- 
ley’s new derby hat. 

But what was a little thing like a derby 
hat with the Rockton game won? They 
might have been rollicking there yet had 
not Bruce suddenly discovered that he was 
hungry. ' 

“Here’s where I break training,” yelled 
the captain. “Here’s where I eat anything 
I want!” 

“What do you want, Bruce?” demanded 


a voice, i 





Illustration by G. Varian. 
M, AND HE GRITTED 


HIS TEETH AND TACKLED HARD. 


The captain shook his head. “I don’t 
know—yet. But it’s going to be something 
I won’t digest for three weeks.” 

The football squad marched back to the 
campus in a body. The students met them 
in front of Winslow Hall, and then the 
cheering began. The uproar lasted until 
the last supper bell rang, after which there 


was a wild rush for the dining-room. The 
school crowded in to the meal, singing: 
Oh, the Price boys, 
Are the nice boys, 
There is something in their style, 
That is nifty, 
Yes, and shifty, 
And it’s made poor Rock— 

The singers passed into the building. 
The football squad followed. Allen, grin- 
ning broadly, was in the rear. 

All at once he saw Professor Dale, in- 
structor of mathematics and Dr. Norton’s 
assistant, standing near the stone steps of 
Winslow Hall. Allen gleefully danced 
over that way. 

“ Didn’t we stop them nicely?” he called. 

The professor nodded. “ Quite nicely,” 
he said. 

There was something about his voice that 
made Allen stop. There wasn’t any en- 
thusiasm in it. It seemed rather cold and 
flat. . Allen looked at him inquiringly. 

“TIsn’t it a pity, Price,” the professor 
asked coldly, “that you will not tackle 
Latin and mathematics as 
hard. as you tackled Bull 
Stone?” 

Allen turned away without a 
word and followed the squad 
with sober steps. 


Facts About The Sea 


ON E usually speaks of a ship 

as divided into three 
parts—fore, midship and aft. 
The foremost end of the ship 
is known as the bow. The- 
oretically it is a part of the 
ship where the sides trend in- 
ward, terminating in the stem 
or prow. The middle part of 
a ship is known as mtdships. 
The rear end is known as the 
stern. The starboard is the 
right side looking forward; it 
is the side of the vessel on the 
right hand of a person who 
stands on board facing the 
bow. The port side is the left 
side looking forward; that is, 
the side on the left hand of a 
person. standing on board and 
looking toward the bow. This 
-side used to be known as the 
larboard. 


Lights, Rules and Signals of 
the Road 


Power boats carry a white 
light in the fore part of the 
boat or in front of the funnel, 
a green light on the starboard 
side and a red light on the 
port side. A rowboat should 
carry a white light. 

Power boats give one blast 
of the whistle to show that the 
course is being directed to 
starboard or to the right; two 
blasts mean the course is be- 
ing directed to port or the left 
side; and three blasts mean 
that the engines are going f 
speed astern. 

In a fog a whistle is sounded 
with long blasts from fdur to 
six seconds every minute; two 
blasts every two minutes are used to indi- 
cate that the vessel is stopped but not at 
anchor ; if the vessel is at anchor, that fact 
is indicated by a rapid ringing of the bell 
every minute. 

Buoys—and Buoys 

Buoys are floating objects moored to the 

bottom to mark a channel or to point out 
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the direction of something beneath the 
water as an anchor, shoal, rock, etc. They 
are of different shapes and colors with 
reference to their positions or the nature 
of the object marked. 

A nun or nut buoy is conical in shape; 
a can buoy is truncated or flat; both are 
usually constructed of sheet iron or steel. 
A spar buoy is a spar anchored at one end. 
Where form is a distinctive character, 
buoys on the starboard side of the chan- 
nel, coming in from the sea, are conical, 
and buoys on the port side, that is going 
out to the sea, are can or spar shaped. 

The following system of buoyage has 
been adopted in United States waters: 

The channels are indicated by red buoys 
on the starboard side of a vessel coming 
in from the sea, and black buoys when on 
the starboard side going out to the sea. 
They are numbered beginning from the 
sea, the red buoys bearing the even num- 
bers and the black buoys bearing the odd 
numbers. 


When the buoys are lighted, those with 
red lights are to be left on the starboard 


hand and those with white lights on the 
port hand in entering from the sea. 

Red and black horizontal striped buoys 
— obstructions with channels on both 
sides. 

Black and white perpendicular striped 
buoys mark the middle of a channel and 
must be passed close to. 

White buoys mark anchorage grounds or 
the limits of anchorage. 

Green buoys mark sunken wrecks. 

Yellow buoys mark quarantine grounds. 

Buoys that bear squares or perches mark 
turn in the channel; those with cages, bells 
or whistles mark sharp turns or important 
points. 

Bell buoys bear a bell which is rung by 
the action of the waves; whistling buoys 
are similarly operated; lighted buoys re- 
ceive the light from storage batteries, and 
are carefully looked after. There are also 
other special forms the significance of 
which are indicated on charts. 


Storm Signals 


The U. S. Weather Bureau hoists signal 
flags at different points along the coast to 


vessels sailing near enough to see the sig- 
nals and those about to leave port. A red 
flag eight feet square with a black center 
three feet square indicates that a violent 
storm is expected. 

A red pennant above the storm flag indi- 
cates that the winds will be from the north- 
east. If placed below the flag it indicates 
that the wind will be from the southeast. 

A white pennant above the storm flag in- 
dicates that the wind is from the north- 
west; and if placed below it means the 
wind is from the southwest. 

Two red flags with*black centers indicate 
the approach of a hurricane. 

By night a red light indicates easterly 
winds, and a white below a red indicates 
westerly winds. 


Measures 


All soundings are reckoned in fathoms. 

A fathom equals two yards or six feet. 

A cable is equal to 100 fathoms or 600 
feet, one-tenth of a nautical mile. 

A nautical mile is equal to 6,080 feet. 

A common or land mile is 1,760 yards or 
5,280 feet. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Tue Goap or INSULT. 


ITH the thunder 
W of voices ac- 
claiming the 


varsity still roaring in 
his ears, Tad osta 
moved slowly to his ac- 
customed place on the 
sidelines. That it was 
the last of these many 
weary vigils did not 
now occur to him. His 
face was sober and 
faintly troubled. His 
eyes,-blind to the high, 
massed stands dripping 
blue or flaming crimson 
swept unheeding over 
the stalwart brawn of 
the enemy’s line to rest 
with odd, wistful ques- 
tioning on a bulking, 
blue-jerseyed figure 
standing out among his 
fellows with curious dis- 











tinctness. 

Would Butch make 
good? The question 
was still throbbing 
through his mind with wearing persistency. 
He had done his best to goad his friend—to 
pound into the rather slow-acting brain 
the vital need of fighting a thousand times 
more desperately than he had ever fought 
before; and Hartigan had squared his 
aa and nodded agreement to each sting- 

g phrase and imploring adjuration. 

But still Tad doubted. Now that it was 
too late, the big chap’s faults loomed up 
with vivid clearness. Dominated by pique, 
or anger, sometimes by Costa’s tireless urg- 
ing alone, Hartigan had indeed made a sur- 
prising showing and one which amply war- 
ranted Flood’s using him at this crucial 


HARTIGAN SEEMED TO RESPOND ADMIRABLY, FLINGING HIS GREAT BULK AGAINST 
THE CRIMSON LINE. 


moment. But always the personal element 
had been present; always there had been 
some sort of stimulation behind his work 
above and beyond the stimulation of the 
game alone. He had never known what it 
was to fight against a real enemy, oblivious 
to pain and weariness, careless of mere 
ambition, with only that single, flaming 
goal of victory for the team constantly be- 
fore his eyes. 

Would he do that? Could he? Tad 
wondered, doubtful and uneasy, and as the 
whistle shrilled suddenly, unleashing the 
lines of straining men to pound over the 
turf and crash together in that first scrim- 


mage, he drew a quick 
breath and waited tensely 
the confirmation of his 
fears. 
The first quarter 
* passed leaving him still 
on the ragged edge of 
uncertainty. The teams 
had swiftly proved them- 
selves uncommonly well 
balanced. Up and down 
the field they surged, 
slowly, grindingly, with 
small gains and frequent 
kicking. The men were 
fit. There was no hint 
of the weakening which 
had brought about that 
shameful demoralization 
ofaweekago. Hartigan 
himself seemed to re- 
spond admirably to 
every call, flinging his 
great bulk again and 
again, with accuracy and 
precision, against the 
crimson line. If he 
lacked the dashing, reck- 
less brilliancy that would 
have made him an ideal 
player, there was no faltering or hanging 
back in his steady, dogged plunges. 
Perhaps his almost morbid expectation 
of the worst biased Costa. Certainly, as 
the second quarter progressed, he seemed 
to see signs of the slump he dreaded. It 
was nothing one could really put a finger 
on; just a touch of slowness in starting 
off, the barest hint of lowering pressure, 
as if Butch were growing discouraged at 
the resistless steadiness of the crimson line. 
Tad tried to tell himself that it was all 
nerves, but the effort brought little con- 
solation or conviction. When the draggled, 
weary squad hurried off the field for the 
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precious thirty minute intermission, he 
went with them. In the cramped quarters 
beneath the stands the smeil of arnica 
mingling with the reek of perspiration, the 
babel of many voices and the bustling to 
and fro of trainers contending against that 
rhythmic stamp of feet and full mutter of 
the crowd, he stood beside Hartigan while 
the fullback was stripped of his clinging 
suit and manipulated by a badgered rubber. 

In the little fellow’s face was no trace 
of the carping worry which consumed 
him. He chatted hopefully, with a cheer- 
ful optimism that was the height of art. 
And when they had all listened silently to 
Flood’s brief, stinging exhortation, he put 
in another encouraging word or two be- 
fore the flying minutes sent the team back 
to the fight, and Costa to the suspense of 
waiting. 

The uncertainty, at least, was soon over. 
Twice the watcher saw Hartigan hurl his 
bulk against the unyielding crimson line 
with splendid skill and disregard of self. 
Once more, after the kick, he plunged for- 
ward with all his great strength, only to 
meet that same unwavering resistance he 
had encountered from the first. Then— 
he gave up! 

Hot-eyed, dry-lipped, Costa sensed the 
other’s mental process unerringly. For 
full half an hour of grinding play he had 
toiled, struggled, sweated in vain. Not 
once had he really broken through the line 
before him. At intervals it gave a little, 
but the meager gains had been counted in 
feet and inches instead of yards; more 
often there was none at all. And now, re- 
turning keyed up and refreshed from rest 
and rubbing, he found that resistance even 
firmer and more unshakeable than before. 
It was like bucking a stone wall. Swiftly 
it stirred up that discouragement of other 
days, that sense of hopeless, helpless im- 
potence which laxed his muscles and chilled 
his spirits with the deadly fallacy. “ What’s 
the use of trying to accomplish the impos- 
sible? ” 

But, oh, the pity of it! Costa’s hands 
clenched as he stared across the trampled 
field. If Butch had only held on a little 
longer! Couldn’t ‘he realize that the other 
men were just as fresh as he—just as keen 
and determined and resolved? Didn't he 
know that at any moment success might 
crown persistent effort and the line give 
and actually shatter before his dogged 
plunges? 

Fierce anger gripped the little chap, 
flaming in his eyes and making him long to 
fly at the hulking quitter out there and 
shame him into a realization of his cow- 
ardice. 

It ebbed quickly, leaving him cold and 
PY ym ig ae Butch’s fault, but 

is Own. e. ought 
to have guessed that TERE 
this would happen ; he 
should have known 
better than to force 





The Priz 


and give. Slowly, with many a stubborn 
stand they were forced back. Fighting furi- 
ously against the inevitable, they were 
driven into their own territory. And as Tad 
watched that splendid, hopeless struggle in 
which every man save one strove with his 
last breath to beat back defeat, there were 
tears in his eyes—hot tears of rage and bit- 
ter self reproach. 

Now and _ then 
one of the hu- 
man machines gave 
out abruptly under 
the strain, and a 
substitute was hus- 
tled in, but still the 
crimson line swept 
on. Presently the 
thirty - yard line 
passed under their 
triumphant feet; to 
Costa the tall, 
slim, white goal 
posts loomed horri- 
bly near. Breath- 
less, he wondered if 
the quarter was not 
almost over. Flood 
had paused near 
him, his face set and 
strained, dampened 
with sweat. What 
would he say if he 
knew where lay the 
real responsibility 
for this ghastly 
weakening? Tad 
cringed, then gasped 
joyfully, as at last 
the welcome whistle 
throbbed shrilly 
through his brain. : 

Play ceased abruptly and the varsity 
trailed slowly toward the side lines, 
shoulders sagging, feet dragging wearily. 
The head coach was frowning now, and his 
cold, gray eyes were fixed on the downcast 
face of Butch Hartigan with hard, ominous 
decision. 

Tad watched him dully, knowing intui- 
tively what he meant to do. Then, like a 
flash, a desperate possibility leaped into the 
scrub quarter’s brain, thrusting him for- 
ward swiftly to grip Flood’s arm spas- 
modically, 

“Jim!” he gasped unevenly. “Don’t take 
him out—just yet! Give me a chance—just 
a minute to—to go for him. I think I can 
wake him up. If he doesn’t tear ’em up in 
the first buck, then—run in your sub.” 

For a long second gray eyes searched 
black ones with surprised and doubtful 
scrutiny. Perhaps there was something in 
Costa’s strained face to inspire a little con- 
fidence. Perhaps the coach was merely 
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“you ARE yYELLow!” RAILED COSTA—“ YEL- 
LOW ALL THROUGH!” 


for Titles for This Story 


thinking of the weakened line of substitutes 
and ready to grasp at any straw. At al 
events, he nodded grudgingly. 

“ All right,” he said curtly. “The first 
buck, though, or out he goes.” 

Tad caught his breath and for an instant 
stood motionless. Then, eyes blazing like 
live coals from out the pallor of his set 
face, he whirled 
and leaped at Harti- 
gan. 

“You quitter!” 
he grated, in a voice 
which was the more 
expressive for its 
fierce repression. 
“You big, white- 
livered boob! I 
thought there was a 
little red blood in 
your hulking car- 
cass, but there isn’t 
—not a drop!” 

He paused mo- 
mentarily, sucking 
in his breath. Be- 
fore that fierce as- 
sault, Butch turned 
white, then red, then 
white again, and 
last of all dull, 
angry crimson. His 
eyes narrowed; his 
great hands opened 
and shut convul- 
sively. 

“You are yel- 
low!” railed Costa 
—‘yellow all 
through, you 
coward, Jove! If—” 

“Cut that!” snarled Hartigan furiously. 
“Blazes! No man ever called me that and 
no man ever will. Why, you little runt—” 

“Won't they, though?” sneered Costa 
acridly. “Wait! They’re all thinking it 
now and it won’t stop there. You quit! 
You've laid down! You're throwing away 
the game! You've showed yourself a dirty 
coward—and yellow!” 


CHAPTER V. 
Tue Ricut Spirit. 

For an instant, as the giant fullback 
towered above him glaring down with 
blood-shot, raging eyes, Tad wondered 
whether he had gone too far and defeated 
his own purpose. But there was no time 
for vain regrets. 

“Time!” called Flood harshly. “ Every- 
body out—and tear ’em to pieces, boys. It’s 
our last chance.” : 

With a gutteral, growling sound in his 
throat, Hartigan whirled and pounded 
across the gridiron, the other players trailing 
res socssnrensererseessnsnsseans in his wake. Costa’s 
eyes followed him 
mechanically. He felt 
f; d out—wilted. 
As he sunk one knee 
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in watching Butch plunge into the first 
scrimmage. He flung himself against the 
crimson line as if it were something human 
which he meant to break if it was his last 
act on earth. Fiercely, furiously, a being 
transformed, he led the attack again and 
again. Thud, thud, thud—crash! he bucked, 
and at length the solid formation of the 
enemy quivered, gave a little, stiffened 
again, and finally broke suddenly, letting 
through an avalanche of blue-clad players 
to pile in massed confusion atop the 
precious ball. 

Once more came that battering, resist- 
less charge, and another gain resulted. 
Now it was the crimson’s turn to yield, to 
— slowly down the field, contesting every 
inch. 

But nothing could withstand the grinding 
force of that solid blue formation led by a 
raging giant, who had been stung to life 
and furious action by the pigmy on the 
sidelines. From the stands, streaming tri- 
umphant blue again, a wild, spontaneous 
roar swept back and forth across the field 
where before had been only the barking, 
rhythmic crash of organized cheering. 

Back, back, back were flung the crimson 
forces; but slowly, for each man fought 
defeat with the courage of desperation. At 
almost every minute time was called while 
a tattered, limping figure 


“Can’t you see? It’s our only chance. 
There’s no time for anything else. To kick 
properly you’ve got to be at full. Hustle!” 


Without another word, Costa turned and 
ran out toward the waiting men. His 
chance had come at last, but now he didn’t 
want it. He understood the need, of course. 
With but a minute left to play, a goal from 
the field was their only possibility of scor- 


ing, and Butch could not be depended upon: 


to make that goal. But Butch would not 
understand. It would seem as if he was 
being deliberately pushed aside at the mo- 
ment of his well-earned triumph—as if he 
were being unjustly deprived of the 
piontoms finish to his first game, and his 
ast. 

Tad pulled himself up sharply. He had 
reached the battleground. With head high, 
he reported to the referee, then moved over 
and touched Hartigan on the arm. 

.“ Flood wants you,” he said, steadying 
his voice with an effort. 

Butch looked up at him in surprise. He 
was weary and hollow-eyed, but his face 
glowed with the undying joy of combat. 
His mind, still dwelling on that grilling, 
glorious fight where he had found himself 
and which he had yet to finish, did not take 
in a single word the substitute was saying. 
Even at the repetition 





dragged his slow way to 
one side or the other, 
passing without a glance 
the bounding, keen-eyed 
substitute who ran out as 
eager for the fray as 
wolves for blood. 
Flushing, __ tight-lipped, 
Costa was on his feet 
now, joy and _ suspense 
battling in the eyes that 
lost no slightest move of 
the struggle. Butch was 
playing football at last, 
but would he make the 
goal in time? The broad 
white lines passed under 
the multitude of grinding 
heels with exasperating 
. Slowness; the white, 
beckoning goal posts still 
loomed far away. Could 
they make it? Tad dared 
not think of the time. It 
was almost up, he knew, 
but still they must—— 


“Costa!” 
_ Flood’s_ voice, _ shrill, 
insistent, seared Costa’s 


brain like white-hot metal. 
He whirled and saw the 
coach beckoning frantic- 
ally. 

“He wants me!” gasp- 
ed the little fellow as he 
. “Tm going in—at 
last! 

A whistle blew as he 
stopped before the auto- 
crat. Out in the field 
bent backs relaxed. Some 
of the players glanced 
curiously toward the side- 
line, but most of them 
stood stolidly, legs wide 
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A CHAMPION SWIMMER 
AT SIXTEEN. 





LEO HANDY, Brookline 
(Mass.) High School. 


He is the 220-yard inter- 
scholastic record-holder and 
all-round champion of the 
New England district.—The 
mag Say reproduced in Boys’ back 

tre by courtesy of “Outing 


he did not stir. The thing 
was absurd, of course! 
Flood couldn’t mean to 
take him out now. Tad 
must somehow have mis- 
understood. He was still 
staring at the strained, 
white face of his chum, 
with doubt and unbelief 
plainly written on his 
own, when from the side- 
line came the stentorian 
bellow of confirmation. 

“Har-tigan! I want 
you!” 

Dazedly Butch straight- 
.ened up and moved 
slowly away. He went 
like a person in a dream, 
head hanging, great 
shoulders sagged. The 
life and spirit seemed 
suddenly to have gone 
out of him. He could not 
understand; he did not 
try. He could still feel 
the thrill of that crimson 
line breaking before his 
last irresistible buck. 
They had gained nearly 
five yards. Three more 
charges like that would 
have brought a_ touch- 
down; yet he had been 





taken out! 
= Sore, hurt, bitter 
= against Flood, against 





Costa who had supplanted 
him, against the whole 
vast crowd that witnessed 
his humiliation, Butch 
reached the sidelines 
without once looking 
Someone threw a 
blanket over his shoul- 
ders. He fumbled me- 








apart, panting. 
“Go in!” ordered 
Flood. “You've got to 
barely a minute left.” 
Mechanically Costa 
sweater and tossed it aside. “ But, who—— 
“Hartigan, of course.” 
Tad turned white. “But Jim!” he pro- 
tested. “I——” 
“You must!” grated the coach harshly. 


kick. There’s 
stripped off his 


chanically for the edges, 
and finding them, was moving aimlessly 
away when a hand gripped his arm. 

“ Wait.” 

It was the head coach. He said no more, 
nor did he even look at Hartigan. His 
eyes veered swiftly back to the field, and 
Butch, glancing dully at Flood’s strained 
face, found himself following the direction 


of that tense gaze out behind the line. 

Once focused on the field of battle, his 
attention did not waver. Presently some- 
thing stirred him inexplicably. Behind the 
line of broad, bent backs he saw Costa’s 
slight figure looking absurdly slim and 
small in contrast to his bulking teammates ; 
and suddenly, by some odd freak of mem- 
ory, a vivid picture flashed into his mind 
of Tad’s expression as he delivered Flood’s 
message. It was not the expression of one 
joying in his task, and yet the little chap 
had striven desperately all these years for 
a chance of playing on the varsity. 

Butch was frowning thoughtfully as the 
whistle startled him into keen attention. 
He saw the ball snapped back and passed 
with lightning swiftness to the waiting 
midget; saw Costa, cool in the face of that 
surging rush of crimson bodies, catch it 
perfectly and hesitate an instant. Then, 
out of the mass of struggling humanity, 
soared the oval. 

It was a wonderful kick. Low, but welb 
beyond the reach of clutching fingers, it 
arched straight toward the slim, white 
wands and swept between them amidst a 
thunderous roar of voices from three sides 
of the packed arena. 

Butch found himself yelling madly with 
the rest. They had won! Tad’s chance 
had come at last and he had seized it. And 
when, a moment later—the teams had 
scarcely lined up and put the ball in mo- 
tion—the whistle shrilled out the ending 
of the game, the scales were swept sud- 
denly from Hartigan’s eyés. 

He understood at last.’ This had been 
the only way. His taking out meant no 
disgrace or humiliation. The sting and 
bitterness vanished before the glow of 
pride that filled him. After all, it was he 
who had made that kick possible. 

The avalanche of shouting maniacs pour- 
ing down into the field presently resolved 
itself into an endless line of dancing 
dervishes, twining in and out around the 
goal posts, yelling incoherently, tossing hats- 
over the bars, beside themselves with joy. 

Butch watched them in a curious sort of 
detachment. The realization had come to 
him that Tad had done much more than 
merely kick that goal. He flushed a little, 
and then his eyes fell on Costa coming 
toward him through the crowd. The flush 
deepened; for a moment he stood awk- 
wardly silent, seemingly bereft of speech. 
But as Tad came on, a slow, embarrassed 
smile lit up the heavy, almost stolid face. 

“Say, kid,” drawled the fullback, “ that 
was an awful rotten kick.” 

The faint, troubled questioning in Costa’s. 
eyes was swept away by an answering grin. 

“Not half as rotten as the way you man- 
handled those poor ducks out there,” he 
retorted. 

A big hand dropped on a padded shoul- 
der with a touch that was at once caress 
and supplication. As they turned away 
together, both men were smiling. 





Note to readers: Send in your title now. 
Be sure you observe the rules. 


Wireless On Crusoe’s Island 


Robinson Crusoe’s Island. has been 
equipped with wireless telegraphy! That 
shows some of us that there was a real 
Robinson Crusoe who inhabited a lonely 
Pacific Ocean island and also that the world 
has now very few inaccessible and un- 
known lands. 

For four years Alexander Selkirk, a 
friend of Daniel Defoe’s, lived in solitary 
state on the Juan Fernandez group of 
islands, about 360 nautical miles from Val- 
paraiso, Chile.» 








Before the Life-Savers 


What David Gray Did When a Storm Wrecked a Bark Off Turtle Island 


URTLE ISLAND rises high and rocky 

. just off the rugged coast of Maine. 

It is a little island, and you can 

walk all around it in an hour. Only a 

hand-full of people live on it—a few fisher- 

men, the crew at the life saving station, 
and David Gray and his mother. 

David was born on Turtle Island, and 
he spent all his life there except for an 
occasional trip to the mainland towns in 
the trim boat of Big Tom Jurin, the cap- 
tain of the life saving station. 

He was the only son of his mother, who 
worshipped him, but who didn’t, on that 
account, baby him or allow 
him to become a “ sissy.” 
She wanted him to be a 
brave, strong man like his 
father had been—for Jim 
Gray had been known 
along the whole coast of 
Maine for his skill and 
bravery as a member of 
the life saving corps, until 
that fatal night, eight years 
before, when his life was 
crushed out by a falling 
spar from a sailing vessel 
which was wrecked on 
Turtle Island in a terrific 
winter storm. 

David, at that time, was 
only six years old, but he 
knew the story well for 
his mother had often told 
him of his father’s noble 
life. 

“Some day, David,” she 
often said, “you will be 
big enough to take his 
place.” 

Mrs. Gray allowed her 
son to spend a great deal 
of his time on the sea in 
small boats and to go 
aboard the steamers and 
sailing vessels which, in 
bad weather, sheltered un- 
der the island in smooth water. But the 
greater part of Dave’: time was spent at 
the life saving station where he was always 
a welcome visitor. In this way he became 
familiar with the talk of sailors, learned 
everything about the rigging of ships and 
became able to put his hand to all sorts of 
odd and useful tasks. 

But Dave prided himself most of all on 
his ability to handle a small boat, and on 
his peculiar knowledge of the tides and 
currents in the neighborhood of the island. 
He knew exactly the best places for anchor- 
age, and he knew exactly where the stiffest 
puffs of wind swept off the land, and where 
they could best be avoided. 

ime after time Dave was told that he 
ought to be a pilot, but he had set his 
heart on joining Big Tom’s life saving 
crew as soon as he was old enough, 

David’s mother had a small house and 
a small pension, and with the help of her 
son, the little family managed to live in 
comfort. The lad was as good as a trained 
servant about the place. He had noticed 
that the life saving station was always spick 
and span and he decided that he must learn 
how to keep a house in that condition if 
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he was ever to be a member of Big Tom’s 
crew. 

Dave took a special joy in preparing 
breakfast on Sunday morning, and taking 
it up on a tray to his mother, and it was a 
weekly treat that she relished as keenly as 
her son. 

“Tf I was wrecked on a desert island,” 
said Dave one Sunday morning as he was 
sitting at his mother’s bedside while she 
was eating her breakfast, “I am sure I 
would be just as good at inventing things 
as Robinson Crusoe was. That comes of 


living in a little place like this and having 








“DAVE HAILED THEM IN A SHRILL VOICE.” 


to do all sorts of odd jobs to make ends 
meet.” 

He got up and went to the window and 
looked out over the sea. 

“Gee, but this is a nasty day,” he said. 
“Here it is June, and almost as cold as 
December. It’s blowing like the dickens, 
and there’s a fog as thick as smoke. I 
guess I’d better go down to the beach and 
see if there’s any luck. With a wind like 
that blowing all sorts of useful truck ought 
to be washed ashore. If a timber ship’s 
around, she’s sure to have cleared out her 
deck cargo a bit, and I might get enough 
wood to last us all through the winter.” 

“ All right,” said Mrs. Gray, “ but: ” 

“Yes, I know, mother,” said David, 
laughing, “you’re going to tell me not to 
get into any danger. It’s too windy to go 
out in the boat, so you needn’t worry about 
my getting drowred to-day.” 

He kissed his mother good-by, and made 
his way down the steep path to the little 
beach where he always landed his boat. 
At this sheltered spot there was not much 
evidence of the storm that was raging on 
the other side of the island, but the surf 
on the beach indicated that the sea must 
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be running high. Dave looked eagerly 
around for signs of driftwood, but he saw 
none, 

He was about to return home when, in 
a temporary clearance of fog, he saw a 
sight which almost made his heart stop 
beating. 

Through a rift in the dense atmosphere 
he could see, two or three hundred yards 
away, the rigging of a vessel and human 
beings clinging to it. : 

Dave knew at once that a ship was 
wrecked at the deadly spot which is called 
Hell’s Gate, ard that most probably these 
men who were clinging 
to the rigging were the 
only survivors. 

He looked eagerly 
around him, hoping to see 
someone who could help 
him to raise an alarm, or 
to undertake rescue 
work. 

He glanced toward the 
life-saving station; but 
the buildings were ob- 
scured by the fog, and 
Dave saw at once that the 
men could rot even get a 
view of the wreck. 

He thought of rushing 
to the top of the cliff and 
raising the alarm; then 
he glanced at the rift in 
the fog again and saw 
how precious time was, 
and how swiftly he would 
have to act if the ship- 
wrecked men were to be 
saved, so he hurried up 
the pathway for some 
yards and entered a dark 
old cave which was used 
as a boathouse. 

In the very mouth of 
the cave was a small boat 
in which Dave had spent 
many happy hours. 

The little craft was on rollers, and ac- 
cordingly Dave had no difficulty in getting 
it down to the beach and afloat. 

As he pushed off, he jumped in, drenched 
to the skin, for the boat had shipped a 
sea. But he was used to getting wet, and 
paid no heed to this discomfort. His only 
thought was to get to the men in the rig- 
ging and save them. 

Luckily it was flood-tide, and the tide 
would flow for several hours, and this 
fact gave Dave a feeling of security which 
greatly encouraged him. He knew how 
dangerous it would be to put off alone in a 
strong ebb-tide in such weather, for with 
the tide going that way the chances would 
be that he would be blown out to sea and 
never heard of again. 

Dave rowed quickly toward the wreck, 
and after an exhausting pull, and many 
narrow escapes from swamping, he was 
within hailing distance of the men in the 
rigging. 

He saw that the vessel was a bark, and 
that she was a total wreck, hard and fast 
on the rocks. Only her masts were above 
the water, and in the rigging of the mizzen 
four men were clinging for very life. Dave 
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headed his boat towards them and hailed 
them in a shrill voice. 

“T’ll get the boat head on to you,” he 
shouted. “When I do that, jump in as 
quick as you can—and we'll take our 
chances in getting ashore. Don’t waste a 
second !” 


Three of the men appeared utterly ex- 


hausted and helpless; but the fourth had 
life and energy enough to shout an an- 
swer which Dave did not hear; but he 
imagined that the man was promising to 
do as he had been instructed. 

When the bow of Dave’s boat almost 
touched the rigging, this man, who seemed 
to be a leader, helped one of his compan- 
ions into her. 

The man was dazed and helpless, and at 
first he refused to let go his grip of the 
rigging; but one or two stern words, 
coupled with Dave’s loud cries that not an 
instant must be lost, caused the man to 
drop into the boat, where he collapsed in 
the swishing water on the bottom-boards. 
The second and the third man followed, 
and then, making a desperate leap as the 
boat was swept away from the rigging, the 
fourth man crashed into the boat, and 
nearly capsized it. 

The rescue so far had been quick and 
skillful and Dave felt proud and elated; 
but he knew that the worst of his work 
was before him, for he had a deeply-laden 
craft, and only one pair of oars. 

He shuddered to think of what might 
happen if an oar snapped, as it might do 
easily under such a terrific strain; and he 
realiy did not know how he was going to 
land on the little beach, where the surf 
was breaking heavily. 

His heart began to fail him a little, and 
his strength was rapidly dying away. 

The four survivors were lying helpless 
and almost unconscious in the boat, a dead 
weight, and the wind and sea threatened 
to sweep the tiny vessel and the people in 
it to swift destruction. 

Dave was as hard as iron, and he knew 
every trick of handling a boat. If it had 
not been for these things he would have 
pulled for the last time when he got clear 
of the wreck, because he was in a perfect 
smother of broken water. 

The dense mist made it impossible to be 
seen from the island; he dare not try to 
land on the beach, for that would mean 
instant death in the surf, nor could he hope 
to reach shore by pulling into one of the 
rocky inlets. 

The tide was running very strongly, and 
Dave realized that he was in dread peril. 
There seemed to be no hope of salvation, 
and grim death was apparently at last con- 
fronting him. 

But a sudden inspiration came to him 
and he gave a wild cry, which made the 
exhausted leader of the party raise his 
head wearily. 

“There’s just a chance!” cried Dave. 
“Just a ghost of a chance!” 

The leader clearly heard the words, and 
fresh strength seemed to come to him. 

Can you bear a hand?” Dave shouted. 

“T—I think so,” replied the leader, “ but 
we are more dead than alive. We have 
been in the rigging all night.” 

“You must try or we are gonners!” 
shouted Dave. “Try to do as I tell you— 
you’re not a sailor, Teen tell that, but maybe 
you can manage Look out for a wire rope, 
and when I say, ‘Grab!’ catch it, and hang 
on for your life! Don’t let go, even if 
your hands get torn! If you do, we'll all 
go to the bottom!” 

“Tell me just what to do, and I’ll obey,” 
replied the leader. 


“Sit up!” yelled Dave, “and when I 
shout ‘Grab,’ you grab!” 

The man sat up in the stern sheets, and 
watched with deep admiration the wonder- 
ful performance of this lad whose muscles 
seemed to be made of whipcord, and who 
clearly had the courage of a true hero. 

Dave continued to pull strongly and skil- 
fully, while the man in the bow of the boat 
waited for the warning cry. 

It was not long before Dave’s shrill 
voice was heard again. 

“Now! Quick! Grab!” 

Almost before he realized what had hap- 
pened the man had thrown his arms out 
and seized a stout wire rope which had 
almost touched his head—a rope that was 
made fast to the bottom of the sea at the 
one end, and that sloped steeply up to the 
top of the cliff to the life-saving station. 

“Hang on for your life!” screamed 
Dave. 

Then, with what looked like frantic haste, 
the boy shipped his oars, snatched the 
painter, and while the man clung grimly 
to the hawser, made his own rope secure. 

He had no sooner done so than a wave 
swept the boat away, and wrenched the 
wire rope from the man’s torn and bleeding 


ands, 

“Tt’s all right!” shouted Dave joyously. 
“We're safe now! The fog’s just lifted, 
and they’ve spotted us from the station!” 

Dave had been seen by the men at the 
station, and there was intense excitement 
among them. 

“There’s that om, * stormy petrel, 
David!” shouted Big Tom. “ And, 
thunder, he’s got some shipwrecked men 
in his boat!” And he dashed into the 
station from which he soon emerged with 
the breeches buoy rigging in his arms. 

“Jones,” he ordered, as he attached the 
buoy to the hawser, “you hustle into the 
station, start a roaring fire and get some 
hot drinks ready. Those men have prob- 
ably been in the rigging for hours in this 
storm.” 

Then he sent the buoy rattling down the 
cable. 

Dave caught the contrivance and with the 
help of the only one of the survivors who 
was able to assist he managed to get one 
of the exhausted men into the breeches 
buoy. Then he waved a signal to the men 
at the station that all was ready and they 
began to pull on the rope. 

Up went the buoy with its human burden. 
But fifty feet from the boat it stuck fast! 
Dave could see that a loose strand from 
the hawser had become tangled in the 
pulley of the rigging. 

The sea was still running high and Dave 
knew that the boat was in danger of swamp- 
ing at any moment and throwing its occu- 








The Brain Tickler Solved 

















Here is the answer to the brain tickler 
published in the September Boys’ Lire. 

You will notice, that one wire had to be 
carried across the top of the house in the 
middle of the block. ther solution would 
be to carry the wire around the earth, 
but what telephone line man would like to 
do this? 


pants into the churning water. This might 
happen before a life-saver in a spare buoy 
could be sent down the hawser to straighten 
out the tangle. A few seconds’ delay might 
prove fatal! 

But Dave saw a chance to save time. 
Grasping the cable in both hands he swung 
clear of the boat. The hawser sagged un- 
der the lad’s weight until’ his legs dangled 
in the sea. A huge wave struck him with 
awful force, but he tightened his grip and 
hung on doggedly. As soon as the wave 
had passed he quickly worked his way up 
the cable hand over hand. Another wave 
struck him and in spite of the strain on 
his arm he still held his grip for he knew 
that an instant’s weakening would send him 
to certain death. 

Before the next wave struck he had 
climbed beyond its reach. On he went, care- 
fully working his way to the buoy and 
keeping his eyes on the hawser as he hardly 
dared to look at the huge waves which 
leaped at him as though eager to drag him 
down to destruction. 

With a final effort he reached the sus- 
pended buoy and a great cheer went up 
from the life saving crew who had been’ 
watching his hazardous progress. 

Quickly he thrust his legs over the shoul- 
ders of the unconscious man in the breeches. 
This relieved the strain on his arms and 
left them free to work on the cable. He 
jerked the tangled strand out of the pulley 
and bent it back and forth rapidly until at 
last it snapped off close enough to the 
cable to allow the pulley to pass. A frantic 


by signal announced to the anxious men on 


the cliff that the buoy was free and an 
answering tug on the line sent it rolling 
toward the top of the cliff, with the un- 
conscious man in the breeches and Dave 
sitting astride his shoulders. They reached 
the top just as Big Tom came running from 
the station with an extra set of rigging. 

The Captain jumped into the buoy and 
went down to the boat to send the other 
three survivors ashore. 

After the last man had reached the cliff 
Big Tom himself came up. 

David,” he said gravely, as soon as he 
had climbed out of the awkward rigging, 
“you did well, lad.” 

And as Big Tom gripped his hand, Dave 
felt a funny creepy feeling run up his back 
and such a big lump came into his throat 
that his voice sounded queer and quavering 
as he stammered, “ I—I—I tried to, sir.” 


The Haunted Hollow 
(Continued from page 4.) 


vestigate for themselves. And the mystery 
of rf Haunted Hollow remained a mystery 
until—— 








CAN ANY BOY explain the mystery of 
the Haunted Hollow? Boys’ Lire will be 
glad to receive the solution offered by any 
of tts readers and will publish in the No- 
wember number the most interesting ex- 
planation received up to October 9. You'll 
have to hurry! 

The solution of this mystery by Scout- 
master Spence will also appear in the No- 
vember number. Don’t miss Ir! 


NATURALLY 

Emplovye: “ May I have half a day va- 
cation this afternoon?” 

Boss: “Where are you going, George, 
to the ball game?” 

Employe: “No. I’m to be married and 
I'd like to be at the wedding.”—D. P., Kir- 
win, Kansas. 








The Scout Merit Badge of Cycling 


Instructions That Will Help You to Earn It 


1. Ride a bicycle fifty miles in ten hours. 
Do not try to break a record in meeting 
this requirement. 


This is quite unneces- 
sary. All that this 
requirement calls for 
is evidence of physi- 
cal fitness and ability 
to ride in case the 
cyclist Scout should 
ever be called upon 
to carry an important 
message that dis- 
tance. 

2. Repair a puncture. 

If the puncture is a small one, such as 
would be made by a pin or tack, it is better 
to use what is called “jiffy solution.” This 
comes in a tinfoil tube with a nozzle at- 
tached to it. Insert the tube in the hole 
and squeeze about one inch of the solution 
into it; turn the tube while squeezing so 
that the solution will form all around the 
hole on the inside. Then draw the tube 
out and wind the tire with tire tape. The 
tire can then be blown up and the Scout 
continue on his journey. 

If the puncture is a large one it will be 
necessary to insert a plug. The plug should 
first be cleaned with a little benzine or 
sandpaper so as to take off all of the soap- 
stone that is on the rubber. The puncture 
can then be cut out the size of the plug 
stem. If you have no cutter, heat a small 
wire and burn out this hole; then clean 
the tire on the inside, using a rag and a 
little benzine. Put some rubber cement on 
the plug and shove it into the hole in the 
tire. Next take hold of the plug and pull 
it up against the tire, then let it dry. If 
you wish to continue riding at once, wind 
with tire tape and pump up your tire. 

8. Take apart and clean a bicycle and 
put it together again properly. 

If you have no stand to hold the bicycle 
it is a good idea to turn the bicycle upside 
down, allowing it to rest on the handle 
bars and saddle.. To clean the front wheel 
take the two outside nuts off the front 
axle and spread the fork so as to allow the 
wheel to come out, then take one of the 
cones from the axle and clean the bearing 
with kerosene or benzine. When these are 
cleaned, oil them up with lubricating oil 
or insert vaseline in the bearing, which is 
just as good as oiling. Put same together 
and adjust. The same instructions apply 
to the rear wheel. 

There are several different makes of 
hangers, and none of them are taken apart 
in the same manner, but as a rule you will 
find a lock-nut or lock-washer and a cone 
on the left-hand side of the hanger. By 
taking these off it is easy to get the hanger 
apart. Clean it in the same way as the 
wheels, put together and adjust. 

To clean the chain, soak it in kerosene, 
then wipe it dry with clean cheese cloth 
and oil it with a lubricating oil, and rub 
a little graphite over. the inside of the 
chain. 

A cyclist Scout should know how to 
gear his bicycle. To find the gear of a 
bicycle first count the number of teeth on 
the big chain and then the number of teeth 
on the small or rear chain wheel, and divide 
the first by the last. For example, supposi 1z 
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A CYCLIST SCOUT TROOP IN A SUBURB OF ST, LOUIS, MO, 


there were seventy-five teeth on the for- 
ward chain wheel and thirty on the rear, 
divide 75 by 30, which gives 2%. This 
means that for one revolution of the pedals 
the rear wheel revolves two and one-half 
times. 

Now multiply this result by the diameter 
of the rear wheel of the bicycle, and the 
result is what is called the gear of the 
bicycle. That is to say, if the rear wheel 
is 28 inches in diameter and the teeth of 
the chain wheels are as above, 28 X 2% = 
70, the bicycle gear is said to be 70. 

This means that on a machine of this 
gear one turn of the pedals would send the 
machine as far as if it was one with a 
wheel of 70 inches in diameter with the 
pedals fixed to the machine, as they were 
Originally in what was called an “ ordi- 
nary” bicycle. 

The formula to remember is: 

Teeth on large chain wheel 
x di- 





Gear = 
Teeth on small chain wheel 
ameter of back wheel in inches. 

4. Know how to make reports if sent out 
scouting on a road. 

When a cyclist Scout is given a verbal 
message to deliver he should repeat it 
slowly before starting, and should be per- 
fectly certain that he understands every 
word of it. 

If he is given a written message he 
should read it over carefully and see that 
he understands it, then learn it by heart in 
case he should have to destroy it. He 
must never alter anything in the message. 
If he thinks there is a mistake or that the 
message would be made more intelligible 
by adding a few words, he should point it 
out to the sender and ask him to alter it 
should he consider. it advisable. 

Before starting he should ask the fol- 
lowing questions: 

What is the direction of the person to 
whom the message is to be delivered? 

Is a reply necessary, and where is it to 
be brought to? 

What is to be done if the person to 
whom the message is addressed is not to 
be found at the place indicated in the 
message? 

Where he is to report after delivering 
the message. 

He should also get a receipt for the 
message from the receiver. 
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Cyclist Scouts should also be practiced 
in sending in written reports.. Each report 
should be numbered consecutively, so that 
if the addressee receives reports one and 
three he will at once know that number 
two has gone astray. This system of num- 
bering also facilitates reference. 

The heading of a report should also 
show clearly the hour, date and place of 
issue, the name of the Scout making the 
report, and the person for whom the report 
is intended. 

The heading should, therefore, be as 
follows: 

REPORT No. 1. 
From J. S., Owl Patrol, 
At 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
2 p. m., 30th June, 1914. 
To O. C., 1st Troy Troop, 

Headquarters, Foon; N. Y. 

Reports should be as short and concise 
as possible. Nothing superfluous should be 
put in. At the same time care must 
taken to make them intelligible to anyone 
who does not know. the ground where the 
report is made. Write clearly and dis- 
tinctly, putting all proper names in 
BLOCK CAPITALS. Always keep a copy 
of your report. 

5. Read a map and report 
verbal messages. 

The map referred to is an ordinary road 
map or bicycle map. 

If you wish to find your way by map 
from -one point to another look at the 
scale and measure the distance between the 
two points; observe the towns and villages 
your road passes through, and the distance 
between them; note at what points on the 
road there are turns, and refer to your map 
whenever you are in doubt, especially at 
crossroads. ‘ 

If you have not a good memory (and 
this is something which every Scout should 
have), then you must try to train your 
memory. One of the ways in which you 
can do this is to get a member of your 
patrol to give you a short message. Do 
not write it down, but about an hour after- 
ward see if you can repeat it correctly to 
him. Continue this practise, gradually in- 
creasing the length of the message and the 
time between receiving and delivering it, 
until you can eventually repeat a long 
message correctly twenty-four hours after 
you receive it. 
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“Signs” for Your 
Patrols 


Who Won in 
Animal Contest 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
Chief Scout, Boy Scouts of America 


HE choosing of a patrol sign is always 
E important to a new group. “ What 
shall we be?” is a serious matter. 
Most new patrols take to the Handbook 
and look on the list, forgetting sometimes 
that that was printed as a suggestion rather 
than an absolute guide. 

Not long age a newly organized group 
came to me for a name. They didn’t like 
any of those listed, and wished me to give 
ihem a name. Now, the leader had in his 
hatband at the time the gorgecus yellow 
tail feather of a flicker, so I said: “ Why 
not be the ‘ Yellowquills,’ which happens 
also to be the name 01 a famous old Indian 
chief I knew in the Northwest?” It was 
particularly appropriate also because the 
flicker is a hard-working bird of the 
woods and is famous for its merry call of 
“ Vucker-Yucker-Yucker” or “ Flick-flick- 
flick-flicker.” This he utters chiefly in 
spring, but more or less in all seasons and 
all weathers, however much the other birds 
may be depressed. 

A well-known trick of the Indian scouts 
was to wear @ cap of a wolf skin with ears, 
nose, etc., complete; thus, while peering 
over a hill at the enemy, the scout, if seen, 
was merely: taken for a wolf. To complete 
the deception, in case the war party came 
to examine the place, the scout made a few 
tracks with a wolf’s foot, carried for the 
purpose. 

But remember, the “Gray Wolf” was 
the peerless scout. He went everywhere; 
he went more swiftly than anyone else; he 
avoided a fight, but always gave a good 
account of himself if cornered; he saw 
everything, and usually no one saw him. 
This meant perfection ; so any patrols adopt- 
ing the name “ Gray Wolf” are committing 
themselves to the very highest standard of 
exploit, are indeed announcing themselves 
to be in the very first rank in all things. ~ 

A group came to me once saying that 
they wanted to be the “Gray Wolves,” as 
they liked the idea, the traditions and the 
standards, but the name was already in use 
in their town. “That is easy,” I said. 
“You be the ‘Black Wolves,’ the ‘ White 
Wolves’ or any other color that appeals to 
you; make the corresponding change in the 
colors and some little variation of the call, 
and you will be all right.” 

It seems to me so much better when a 
patrol can set out with a reason for its 
name; that is a little history for the start. 
I remember one band who set out to go on 
a long hike and see what turned up. “The 
first big wild creature we see is to be our 
totem and name, if we know its name.” As 
it happened the first was a blue heron, so 
they became the “Blue Herons,” and its 
cry their patrol call. 

In this country we should avoid foreign 
names such as “ Kangaroo” and “ Cobra,” 
and usually something purely local is quite 
the best. A patrol that lived at Forest 
Lake asked me for a name and a totem. I 
said: “ Why not the ‘ Forest Lake’ Patrol, 
with the totem three trees by a lake.” This 
appealed to them at once and was adopted. 


_The “Hoot Owls” were most of them 
singers, and they adopted what was at first 
a nickname. 

The “Steel Trap” Patrol evidently aims 
at being sharp and snappy. While the 
“Fire Canoe,” the “Horseshoe,” “ Kill- 
deers,” the “ Black Hawks,” the “ Night 
Prowlers,” the “Flying Eagles,” the 
“Green Herons,” etc., are more or less 
obvious in their suggestions. 

On this page you will find a number of 
patrol signs which I have drawn and which 
are not found in the Handbook. 

Bull-frog Dark Horse 
Road-runner River Dog 
Bog-trotter Walrus or Seahorse 
Skylark Bulldog 


Woodpecker Peet-wiet 
Killdeer Dabchick 


Flying Fish Game 

Goat or Billy Meadow Lark 

Turkey Pinto 
Moose 
pad Bear 

iller-whale 

Bobolink 
Rattlesnake 


Animal Prizes Announced 


And now I am going to tell you Scouts 
something that hundreds of you have been 
waiting to hear. In the May number | 
gave a description of an animal which is 
found on all the plains of North America, 
and offered twenty-six prizes to the Scouts 
who figured out what animal I had in mind 
and sent the best drawings of it. 

The animal I described is a badger. 
Hundreds of boys guessed the animal cor- 
rectly, but there were some very strange 
answers sent in. For instance, I described 
the animal as living in the ground, and 
among the answers I received were buffalo, 
St. Bernard dog and beaver. I also de- 
scribed the.animal as having an unimpor- 
tant tail, and among the answers I received 
were silver fox, coyote and striped gopher, 
all of which animals have long tails. I 
also said that the animal I had in mind 
could fight almost any dog when it had to. 
Imagine a jack rabbit putting up any kind 
of a fight with a dog! 

But on the whole the Scouts did very 
well, and the drawings were really better 
than I expected them to be. So many of 
them were received that.it was a big job 
for the Chief Scout to examine them all, 
and that is one reason why I have been so 
long in announcing the prize winners. 

Of all the hundreds of drawings illus- 
trating the badger, the best, in my opinion, 
is that of Willis G. Lester, age fifteen, liv- 
ing at North Hampton, Mass. It gives the 
proportions of the animal accurately and 
the distinctive markings which show how it 
differs from the badger of Europe. The 
position is alive and animated, and the indi- 
cation of fur is admirable. 

Unfortunately the drawing is made in 
pencil, so that it cannot be adequately re- 
produced. There was no ruling against 
pencil; therefore Scout Lester is entitled 
to first prize, but we are unable to offer 
the intended reproduction of his drawing. 

(Concluded on page 25.) 
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How to Use An Axe 





Instructions in an Important Woodsman’s Art Which Will Be Useful to Scouts On Their Trips in the Forest 


HE old _ backwoods- 
men were as expert 
with their axes as 

they were with their rifles 
and they were just as care- 
ful in the selection of 
these tools as they were in 
th-. selection of their arms. 
Many a time I have seen 
them pick up a “store” 
axe, sight along the 
handle, and then cast it 
contemptuously aside; 
they demanded of their 
axes that the cutting edge 
should be exactly in line 
with the point in the cen- 
ter of the butt end of the 
handle. They also kept 
their axes so sharp that 
they could whittle with 
them as one can with a 
good jack-knife; further- 
more, they allowed no one 
but themselves to use their 
own particular axe. In 
my log house in the moun- 
tains of Pike County, Pa., 
I have a table fashioned 
entirely with an axe; even 
the ends of the boards 
which form the top of 
the table were cut off by 
Siley Rosencranz with his 
trusty axe because he had no saw. 

Both General Grant and Abraham Lin- 
colin were expert axemen, and probably a 
number of other Presidents were also skill- 
ful in the use of this tool; but it is not ex- 
pected that the modern vacation pioneer 
shall be an expert, consequently a few 
simple rules and suggestions will be here 
given to guide the amateur and he must 
depend upon his own judgment and com- 
mon sense to work out the minor problems 
which will beset him in the use of this tool. 

All edged tools are dangerous when in 
the hands of “ chumps,” dangerous to them- 
selves and to any one else who is near 
them. For instance, only a chump will use 
an axe when its head is loose and is in 
danger of flying off the handle; only a 
chump will use his best axe to cut roots 
or sticks lying flat on the ground where he 
is liable to strike stones and other objects 
and take the edge off the blade. Only a 
chump will leave an axe lying around on 
the ground for people to stumble over; if 
there is a stump handy at your camp and 
you are through using the axe, strike the 
blade into the top of the stump and leave 
the axe sticking there, where it will be safe 
from injury. 

Remember, before chopping down a tree 
or before using the axe at all, to see that 
there is enough space above and around 
vou to swing the axe clear (Fig. 112) with- 
out the danger of striking bushes or over- 
hanging branches which may deflect the 
blade and cause accidents more or less seri- 
ous. 

Do not stand behind a tree as it falls 
(Fig. 115), for the boughs may strike those 
of a standing tree, causing the butt to shoot 
back or “ kick,” and many a woodsman has 
lost his life from the kick of a falling tree. 
Before chopping a tree down, select the 
place where it is to fall, a place where it 
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By DAN BEARD 
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- HIS article is one taken from “Shelters, 
Shacks and Shanties,” a new book by 
National Scout Commissioner Daniel Car- 
ter Beard, which is soon to be published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, This chapter ts 
reproduced here through the courtesy of 
Mr, Beard and of the publishers. 

_Mr. Beard’s new book ts full of just the 
kind of information that outdoor people 
can put to practical use. This particular 
chapter was selected because it gives defi- 
nite suggestions on one feature of wood- 
craft about which many Scouts have had 
difficulty in obtaining information. 
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will not be liable to lodge in another tree 
on its way down. Do not try to fell a tree 
against the wind. 

Cut a notch on the ‘side of the tree facing 
the direction you wish it to fall (Fig. 113) 
and cut it half-way thr ugh the trunk. 
Make the notch, or kerf, large enough to 
avoid pinching your axe in it. If you dis- 
cover that the notch is roing to be too 
small, cut a new notch, X (Fig. 116), some 
inches above a first one, then split off 
the piece X, between the two notches, 
and again make the notch X, Z, and split 
off the piece Z, W, Y (Fig. 116), until you 
make room for the axe to continue your 
chopping. When the first kerf is finished 
begin another one on the opposite side of 
the tree a little higher tl.an the first one 
(Fig. 114). When the wood between the 
two notches becomes too small to support 
the weight of the tree, the top of the tree 
will begin to tremble and waver and give 
you plenty of time to step to one side be- 
fore it falls. m 

If the tree (Fig. 117), is inclined in the 
opposite direction from which you wish it 
to fall, it is sometimes possible (Fig. 117) 
to block up the kerf on the inclined side 
and then by driving the wedge over the 
block force the tree to fall in the direction 
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desired; but if the tree inclines too far this 
cannot be done. 

There was a chestnut tree standing close | 
to my log house and leaning toward the 
building. Under ordinary circumstances 
felling this tree would cause it to strike 
the house with all the weight of its trunk 
and branches. When I told Siley Rosen- 
cranz I wanted that tree cut down he 
sighted up the tree, took a chew of tobacco, 
and walked away. For several days he 
went through the same performance, until 
at last one day he brought out his trusty 
axe and made the chips fly. Soon the chest- 
nut was lying prone on the ground pointing 
away from the house. What this old back- 
woodsman did was to wait until a strong 
wind had sprung up, blowing in the direc- 
tion that he wanted the tree to fall, and his 
skilful chopping with the aid of the wind 
placed the tree exactly where he wished it. 

Fig. 118 shows how to make the cuts on a 
standing tree in order to remove the bark. 


Red, White and Blue in Many Flags 

It is astonishing to look over the flags 
of different nations and to see how general 
is the use of the three colors, red, white 
and blue. We Americans sometimes have a 
very mistaken idea that we have the ex- 
clusive right to those colors, or at least, that 
only a few other nations use them in dif- 
ferent combinations, but if you look the 
matter up you will find that these three 
colors form the flags of the following 
nations : 

America, England, France, Dominican 
Republic, Haiti, Cuba, Salvador, Costa Rica, 
Panama, Holland, Norway, Servia, Mon- 
tenegro, bey Algeria, Liberia, Crete, 
Cape Colony, ibar, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia. You can see that the red, white 
and blue flies on practically every continent 
and over every color of the races of men. 
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This Animal 





Lays Eggs! 





ECHIDNA, OR SPINY ANT-EATEB, 





FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
NEW YORK ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
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ERE is a funny looking creature, don’t 

you think? Some of you may imag- 

ine that it is a cross between a porcupine 

and a duck. Possibly you are not far off 

at that. For this peculiar animal lays eggs! 

Its real name is the Echidna, or spiny ant- 
eater. 

The native home of these queer beasts is 
in Australia and New Guinea. They are 
not very big. Their bodies are covered 
with short, thick spines. They have a tongue 


like an ant-eater, feet like a tortoise and 
a long slender snout. Generally they live 
in burrows in which the female lays one or 
two eggs which are hatched in the same 
fashion as those of a bird. They are very 
strong and active. 

What do you suppose some nice, old, 
motherly Plymouth Rock hen would think 
if somebody put a setting of Echidna eggs 
in her nest and she hatched out a bunch of 
prickly pears like this? 








Detroit Boy Scouts Win Praise at 
G. A. R. Encampment 


FE, VERY Scout in the country will feel 

proud of the-record made by the Boy 
Scouts of Detroit, Mich., at the recent na- 
tional encampment of the Grand Army of 
the Republic held in that city. 

The Scouts were on the job from the 
time one of their members met the comman- 
der-in-chief of the G.A.R., Washington 
Gardner, on his arrival in Detroit, until 
other Scouts assisted the last visiting vet- 
eran aboard his train. 

The whole city of Detroit was aroused 
to a new appreciation of Scout work by the 
activities of the Detroit troops during this 
convention. The newspapers of the city 
devoted columns of space to descriptions of 
the activities of the Scouts and city officials, 
officers of the G.A.R., and distinguished 
visitors paid the most glowing tributes to 
the work of the Detroit boys. 

The main reason the Detroit boys made 
such a favorable showing is the fact that 
they made careful preparations for the big 
event. Several weeks before the encamp- 
ment opened, Field Secretary Dr. J. H. 
Sowerby, opened a training camp where the 
boys were given definite instructions in the 
tasks which they would be called upon to 
perform. Headquarters were maintained 
during the whole of the encampment at the 
Y.M.C.A. building where Dr. Sowerby 
directed the work. 

So thoroughly was the work of the Scouts 
appreciated that at the close of the con- 
vention Mayor Marx of Detroit announced 
that he would present to the city council a 
resolution by means of which the official 
thanks of the city could be given to the 


Scouts for their efficient and helpful work. 

It was during the parade of the old sol- 
diers that the Scouts did their best work. 
Many of the old veterans could not stand 
the strain of the long march in the hot sun, 
but as soon as they fell, exhausted by heat 
and fatigue, a group of Scouts appeared on 
the scene as if by magic and rushed them to 
their first aid hospital tents which lined the 
route of the parade. Not only veterans, but 
a great many others, especially women and 
children were treated in these first aid tents. 

Perhaps the readers of Boys’ Lire would 
be interested in knowing what some of the 
prominent people said concerning the work 
of the Scouts. “It was the first G. A.R. 
parade to be served by the Boy Scouts,” 
said the commander-in-chief, Washington 
Gardner. “With the unbounded willing- 
ness of youth they served the nation’s 
heroes. I was almost moved to tears at 
the sight of the city’s youths responding 
to the wants of the veterans. It was 
glorious, wonderful service and I am im- 
mensely pleased to say so.” 

Said Mayor Marx: “ During the trying 
moments of Wednesday’s parade, when the 
slighest miscue might have spelled disaster, 
the Scouts were indefatigable omni- 
present workers. The citizens of Detroit 
owe a debt of gratitute to the boys and 
their leaders.” 

A great deal more could be said about 
the work of the Scouts if we had the space 
to tell it. Field Secretary Sowerby says 
that, in his opinion, the wonderful work of 
the boys on this occasion has been an eye- 
opener to the people of Detroit to the real 
principles and value of the Scout Move- 
ment, and that it is certain to result in an 
increase both in the number of troops and 
in the efficiency of their work. 


Boy Scouts Aid Returning War 
Refugees 


W HILE the Boy Scouts of Europe are 

busy relieving the distress of Amer- 
ican refugees on the Continent and in Eng- 
land, the Boy Scouts of America are tak- 
ing an active part in the relief measures 
for these war sufferers on their arrival in 
the United States. The first call for Scout 
help in New York, on behalf of the 
refugees, came from the Hon. Seth Low, 
chairman of the Mayor’s Relief Commit- 
tee. A number of troops responded to Mr. 
Low’s request and assisted the relief com- 
mittee at the dock. The work of these 
boys proved so effective that it was then 
decided to organize the work more definite- 
ly and to provide for carrying on this 
service. 

At this time Mr. F. C. Oliver, Field Scout 
Commissioner, generously volunteered his 
services to direct the relief work of the 
Scouts. In co-operation with the relief 
committee and the local councils of New 
York and Brooklyn, Mr. Oliver worked out 
a practical plan of operation. Some Scouts 
will be definitely assigned to meet each of 
the incoming boats from Europe which 
bring refugees. This work is to be entirely 
voluntary and it is planned to have.a differ- 
ent troop meet each boat so that the burden 
will not fall too heavily upon any one troop, 
and so that more Scouts may have ar op- 
portunity to have a share in this important 
work. 

The Scouts are not taking the place of 
porters on the docks, and they make no 
attempt to interfere with those men who 
make a business of assisting passengers with 
their baggage. They do, however, answer 
questions about transportation, lodging 
places, etc. In some cases they act as 
guides for strangers, and in a few instances 
they have been found very useful in help- 
ing to care for invalids and children. 

The following is a portion of a pre- 
liminary report of the work made by Mr. 
Oliver : 

“ Acting upon the advice of Chief Scout 
Seton and Mr. West, and in counsel with 
Deputy City Commissioner Charles and 
Mr. Porter, of the American Citizens’ Re- 
lief Committee, the Scouts have met all 
incoming steamers since September 3, in- 
cluding the Cedric, Isabel, Philadelphia, 
Lapland, Saxonia and Rotterdam. The 
number of Scouts on duty at one time 
has varied from five to twenty, according 
to the need anticipated and the ability to 
obtain local Scouts. Their duties also 
varied from keeping gangways clear to 
assisting invalids across the city to their 
homes.” 

“T have heard nothing but expressions 
of praise and thankfulness for the work 
done by the Scouts in this connection. Not 
only have the relief committee expressed 
their appreciation of the services rendered, 
but the customs officials have recognized 
their value and expressed the desire that 
the work become permanent even when the 
relief committee ceases to be.” 

Negotiations have been entered into with 
the officials of the elevated and subway 
trains for free transportation for Scouts 
working in co-operation with the relief com- 
mittee. The school board has also been 
asked to grant excuses to Scouts engaged 
in this work. It is understood that no 
Scout will be asked to be away from school 
longer than one day. 

Reports have been received at National 
Headquarters that the Boy Scouts of Bos- 
ton have also taken advantage of this op- 
portunity to be of service. 








Boy Scouts In Time of War 


Official Reports Show How In England They Are Doing Non-Military Work of Great 


‘6 HAT are the Boy Scouts doing 
WV in the big European war?” 
This is the question which every 
Scout in the country is anxious to have 
answered. Gradually the facts are ac- 
cumulating at National Headquarters, al- 
though communication with Europe is slow 
and uncertain and it takes time to obtain 
information which can be considered au- 
thentic. It will be encouraging to know 
that reports which have been received are 
such that the Boy Scouts of America have 
reason to feel proud of the action of their 
brother Scouts in this great crisis. 

The most important information thus far 
received is a complete set of all the orders 
which have been sent out by the English 
Headquarters office to the Scout officials 
in that country. These official documents 
clearly show that the English Scouts have 
not been mobilized for service as soldiers, 
or in any military capacity. 


The mobilization orders are as follows: 


“In this time of national emergency 
comes the opportunity for the Scouts Or- 
ganization to show that it can be of mate- 
rial service to the country. 

“The Scouts can now give valuable as- 
sistance to the State at home—and for this 
their training and organization has already, 
to a great extent, fitted them. 

“Their duties would be non-military, but 
would in some cases come within the scope 
of police-work, and these would be carried 
out under the general direction of the 
Chief Constable in each County, where he 
cares to utilize the services of the Scouts. 
The duties would include the following: 
“(a) Handing out notices to inhabitants 
and other duties connected with billet- 
ing, commandeering, warning, etc. 
Carrying out communication by means 
of dispatch-riders, signallers, wire- 
less, etc. 

Guarding and patroling bridges, cul- 
verts, telegraph lines, etc., against 
damage by individual spies. 
Collecting information as to supplies, 
transport, etc., available. 

Carrying out organized relief meas- 
ures among inhabitants. 

Helping families of men employed in 
defense duties, or sick or wounded. 
Establishing first aid, dressing or 


A Ship of Mercy 


“(b) 


“(c) 


“(d) 
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THE “RED CROSS,” 


Sent to Europe by the American Red Cross Society 

with doctors and nurses and such materials as they 

will need to care for the wounded in the European 
war.—Photo (C) Underwood & Underwood. 





Value to Their Country 





nursing stations, ref- 
uges, dispensaries, soup 
kitchens, etc., in their 
clubrooms, 
“(h) Acting as guides, order- 
lies, etc. 
“(j) Forwarding dispatches 
dropped by air-crafts. 
“(k) Sea Scouts watching 
estuaries andsports, 
guiding vessels; in un- 
buoyed. channels, or 
showing lights to friend- 
ly vessels, etc., and as- 
sisting Coastguards. 

“I am confident of one 
thing, and that is, that all 
ranks will pull together with 
the greatest cordiality and 
energy on this unique occasion 
for doing a valuable work for 
our King and Country. 

(Signed) 

“ Ropert BADEN-POowWELL, 

“Chief Scout.” 

The response to these or- 
ders was prompt and more 
Scouts offered to serve in the 
relief measures than could 
be used. Approximately a 
thousand Scouts were mobil- 
ized in each County in Eng- 
land, while in London eight 
thousand Scouts answered 
the call. A great many of 
these boys served only dur- 
ing the crisis incident to the 
actual beginning of the war, 
and many of them have now 





returned to their homes. There are 
still, however, several thousand Scouts 
employed in the public service un- 


der the direction of various government 
and police departments. All Scouts. so 
employed are being ‘paid one shilling a day. 
In regard to the military aspect of Scout- 
ing the following bulletin is interesting. 

Scouts have been recognized by the 
Government as a, non-military body, and 
no Scout or Scout officer in uniform must 
on any account carry arms.” 

On this same subject this order is also 
significant : 

“The uniform of the Boy Scouts 
(“B.P.” hat or Sea Scout cap and offi- 
cial fleur de lys badge essential) is rec- 
ognized by His Majesty’s Government as 
the uniform of.a.public service, non-mili- 
tary body.” 

These orders and bulletins tell how the 
Boy Scouts were called upon to serve their 
country. The following extracts from re- 
ports which have been received at the Eng- 
lish Headquarters office indicate something 
of the remarkably varied character of the 
activities that the English Scouts are en- 
gaging -in: 

“The .13th Hampstead Troop are en- 
camped by an electric power station at 
— which they are guarding day and 
night. 

“Two thousand Kent Scouts have been 
watching the ‘felegraph wires to prevent 
them from, bein’ tapped. , 

“A South London Troop has been in- 
vited into the country to help a farmer 
with his harvesting. 

“Scouts ate encamped at the Aircraft 





ENGLISH BOY SCOUTS GUARDING A RAILROAD 


CULVERT. 


Factory, ‘Hendon, and patrol the building 
day and ‘night. 

“Wolverhampton Scouts are carrying 
out a novel idea, suggested by Sir Richard 
Paget, District Commissioner for Wolver- 
hampton. Each Scout is undertaking to 
rear six chickens to help the food supply. 

“Other country Scouts have planted all 
the waste land in their neighborhood with 
turnips. 

“One of the earliest requests for Scouts 
came from the Prince of Wales, who de- 
sired the assistance of four cyclists at 
York House in connection with the Na- 
tional Relief Fund of which he is treasurer. 

“A lady in Grosvenor Square rang up 
for the services of the same number in 
making up bandages, while the Secretary 
of 'the General Post-Office asked for sixty, 
all cyclists, to relieve the telegraph de- 
partment. Another public department re- 
quired 100 at once who were able to give 
their services continuously for a week.” 

Authentic reports from the Continent 
are not so easy to obtain as those from 
England, and they do not bear out quite 
so consistently the peace aims of the Boy 
Scout Movement as do the. reports from 
England. 

The Chief Scout Executive, James E. 
West, has recently received from Mr. 
A. J. Wade, Secretary of the Boy Scout 
Association of England; a letter in which 
he tells about the work of the Scouts in 
England. He also mentions the activities 
on the Continent, and’ his letter ‘constitutes 
the best authority ‘that the Boy Scouts of 
America have received on the Scout sit- 


(Concluded ‘on page 30.) 
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The Council Fire. Chief Scout Seton, with a Group of Scouts on His Estate at Greenwich, Conn. 


Beginnings of a Clam Chowder. Cosmopolis, Wash., Scouts in Camp on the Pacific Coast. G. W. Fie Mena’ We York Sea 


Combs, Scoutmaster. 
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A Flashlight That Fizzled. Taken by Scoutmaster Eric Anderson, De Witt, Ia. Tents on Stilts. The Hillside @ 
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Clearing the Street. Picked Squad of Scouts on Duty at Detroit Durmg Recent National Encamp- 
ment of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
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at a Big Rally in Central Park. 
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| Brooklyn Scouts at Camp Leeming. Spearing the Bear at Chief Scout Seton's Camp at Greenwich, Conn. 
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Interesting Things Troops and Scouts 











October First Is Registration Day 


OCTOBER FIRST is registration day. 
Here is just a brief word of explana- 
tion for’ Scouts about the registration plan. 
The members of the National Council be- 
lieve that every Scout will take more inter- 
est in this work if he is officially enrolled 
and has his name listed at the national of- 
fice. They also realize that it is important 
to have a complete list of active Scouts 
available so that it will be possible to tell 
just how many Scouts there are in the coun- 
try and where they are located. In order to 
keep this list up to date it is necessary to 
have the “live” Scouts register every year. 
October first is the day set for this regis- 
tration. Beginring with this day all troops 
which have never registered, and all those 
whose memberships expire on September 
30, will send in their fees to the National 
Headquarters, but troops whose registra- 
tions expire at a later date will not have to 
register until their year is up. January 
troop registrations, for instance, will be re- 
newed in January, June troop registrataions 
in June, etc. 

Let’s see what the Scout gains by regis- 
tration. First, you have the certificate, 
which means that wherever you go you are 
an accredited member of the great Scout 
organization, a link in the endless chain. 
You are entitled to equip yourself with uni- 
form and outfits, all safeguarded by the 
guarantee of experts and offered at low 
prices and prompt service. For a special 
low rate you can subscribe to Boys’ Lire, 
the best boys’ magazine on the market, re- 
ceiving regular news of the Scouts and spe- 
cial features which no other publication can 
present. 

But more than all this is the knowledge 
that money sent into National Headquarters 
is promptly invested in the Scout move- 
ment. The fact that your troop is well or- 
ganized and registered insures the prospering 
of some other newer troop. You may not 
yet be ready to pass your first-class require- 
ments, and enroll your own tenderfoot, 
but your registration fee will be doing it for 
you. And when that new troop registers 
they will help another. It’s like throwing a 
pebble into the swimming hole—the circles 
go on spreading as long as you can watch 
them. 

So register—or re-register—now! 


Entertain Frontier Scout 

‘THE Boy Scouts of Edgewood Park, Pa., 

were very fortunate this year in hav- 
ing at their camp one of the old frontier 
trappers and guides who helped to open 
the Western country to civilization. This 
man is Mr. Charles Smith. Mr, Smith has 
the reputation of being one of the greatest 
gtizzly bear hunters in the country, and on: 





Distinguished Scouts 


Report of the National Court of Honor 
for August, 1914. 


HONOR SCOUTS. 
Ralph Clarke, South Haven, Mich, 
Earle Porter, Cumberland Center, Me. 
Russell Walton, Monroe, N. Y. 
LETTER OF COMMENDATION. 
Barron S. Gunther, Newport News, Va. 


‘ EAGLE SCOUTS. 


To win the Silver Eagle these First Class Scouts 
must have qualified for 21 Merit Badges. It is the 
highest honor given for winning Merit Badges. 

Valentine Gephart, Denver, Col. 

Henry B. Bosworth, Buffalo, N. Y, 

John W. Helstern, Rochester, N. Y. 

Alex H. Holcombe, Jr., Bala, Pa. 

C. C. Fisher, Columbia, S. C. 

W. A. Fitzgerald; Nashville, Tenn. 

Jack Dearden, Ashbourne, Pa. 

T. Ashley Bissell, Buffalo, 8. Y. 


LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS. 

Life Scouts hold Merit Badges in first aid, ath- 
letics, life saving, personal health and public health. 
Star Scouts hold five badges in addition to these. 

Haslett Bell, Rushville, Ill. 

S. Warren Prince, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Edward E. Burns, Rochester, N. Y. 

Isaac Kershaw, Bala, Pa. 

Kenneth H. Davis, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Irving Williams, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Total number of Merit Badges issued in 
August, 538. 











account of this record the Boy Scouts gave 
him the honorary title of Chief Grizzly 
Bear. He has spent practically his entire 
life in the woods and he was able to give 
the boys a great deal of help in their Scout 
work. The stories he told around the 
campfire in the evening, about his hair- 
breadth escapes and marvelous adventures, 
kept the boys tingling with excitement. 





The accompanying picture shows Mr. Smith 
sitting before his tent at the Scout camp. 
The Scouts at Edgewood Park are wish- 
ing that all the Scouts in the country could 
have had as interesting a visitor at their 
camps as Mr. Smith was at their own. 


Texas Scouts Run Relay 


THE Boy Scouts of Dallas and Green- 
ville, Texas, ran a relay race between 
the two cities on Labor Day, a distance of 
sixty-six miles. Sixty Scouts were dis- 
tributed along the road between the two 
cities by automobiles, and the message was 
carried from the Mayor of Dallas to the 
Mayor of Greenville. 

A similar race of 100 miles is being 
planned from Dallas to Gainesville on Oc- 
tober 17. This race will be run on the 
first day of the Texas State Fair. This 
day has been designated “Boy Scout Day” 
and Scouts from all sections of the State 
have been invited to be present and par- 
ticipate in a Scout program. Prizes will be 
awarded to the most efficient Troop and to 
the most efficient Scout. 


Scouts Save Many. Lives 


A NUMBER of cases of life-saving by 
Scouts have recently been brought to 
the attention of National Headquarters. 

Scout John E. Reynolds, of Orange, N. J., 
recently displayed great presence of mind 
in saving the life of Arthur Bently, three 
years old. Scout Reynolds was on a visit 
at Lakeside Park, Trenton. Arthur’s 
mother sent him down to the lake shore to 
look for his father, and when the child did 
not find him he stayed on the shore of the 
lake to play. The little fellow walked right 
into the water, which is very deep at this 
point, and disappeared. Scout Reynolds, 
who was watching him from a bungalow 
near by, rushed to the water and plunged 
in. He caught the drowning child just as 
he was sinking for the last time. Scout 
Reynolds is an expert swimmer, but aside 
from his ability to navigate in the water 
his deed required a cool head and a great 
deal of courage. 

An unusual rescue from drowning was 
made recently at Greenlake, near Mansfield, 
Mass., by Scout Clair Skinner, of Attle- 
boro. Three boys from North Attleboro 
were bathing in the lake and one of them, 
John Moreau, became exhausted and sank 
to the bottom in eight feet of water. When 
Scout Skinner learned of the accident he 
hastened to the scene, dived to the bottom, 
found the body and brought it to shore. 
Young Moreau had been under water for 
several minutes, but he was restored to 
consciousness after a long effort by arti- 
ficial respiration under the direction of 
Scoutmaster Chase, of Attleboro. When 
the doctor arrived the boy had recovered 
and was out of danger. 

Albert Hamilton, a fourteen-year-old 
Scout of Marissa, Ill, saved the life of 
John Paul Hemphill, ten years old, recently 
when the boys were swimming at White 
Oak Lake, near Marissa. Hemphill went 
out beyond his depth and Hamilton, seeing 
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his danger, swam to him and towed him 
to shore. i 

Two months ago Scout Bryan Francis, 
fifteen years of age, a member of Troop 
25, Kansas City, Mo., saved two lives. 
Scout Francis was bathing at Winniwood 
Lake when he swam to the assistance of 
two other bathers, who had gone beyond 
their depth, and helped them to safety. At 
no time has Francis mentioned the occur- 
rence. It was some time afterward that his 
parents heard of it, and then only when a 
boy companion told of the affair. In a 
letter recently to A. J. Watson, Scout Com- 
missioner for Kansas City, E. W. Simons, 
one of the bathers rescued, told of the 
rescue and asked that something be done 
to commend the boy for his bravery. __ 

Leonard J. Huff, a Boy Scout of Plain- 
field, N. J., recently saved the life of Winer 
Snyder, the eleven-year-old san of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Snyder, of Dunellen. Snyder 
went beyond his depth and when he failed 
to come to the surface after sinking for the 
third time all the boys except Huff became 
panic-stricken. Huff dived into the water 
and appeared quickly with the drowning 
youngster. The boys who were in swim- 
ming with them helped Huff apply artificial 
respiration, and Snyder was soon able to 
go home. 

Scoutmaster Raymond Clark, of Nyack, 
N. Y., recently saved the life of August 
Burillo, who sank in Lake Mohegan after 
being seized with an attack of cramps. Mr. 
Clark dove and found the boy on the bot- 
tom of the lake. He quickly brought him 
to the surface and artificial respiration soon 
restored him to consciousness. 

James Lawrence, a Boy Scout of Scot- 
land Neck, N. C., was recently publicly 
honored for saving the life of Enoch 
Davenport on May 28. Scout Lawrence 
went to Davenport’s assistance when the 
latter became exhausted while swimming 
across a pond. 

Scout James Monteith, of East St. Louis, 
Ill, recently saved the life of Miss Frances 
Beecher, of Peoria, Ill. Miss Beecher 
stepped off the dock in the dark and was 
in danger of being carried under it by the 
swift current when Scout Monteith went 
to her assistance and dragged her back 
from danger. 


Tours by Two Scout Bands 


FIFTY members of the Boy Scout Band 
2 from Montevideo, Minn., recently vis- 
ited the capitol in St. Paul and were the 
guests of Attorney General Lynlon A. 
Smith, Montevideo’s leading citizen. The 
boys played several tunes, had their pictures 
taken and were shown about the big, beau- 
tiful building, and before leaving for home 
were taken to dinner by Mr. Smith. Ten 
of the Scout musicians were unable to 
make the trip. 

The Boy Scout Band from Lewiston, 
Pa., has received much attention of late on 
account of the excellence of the boys’ play- 
ing and their smart appearance. The boys 
have been on several trips—to Canada, 
where they were enthusiastically received; 
to Washington at the time of the inaugura- 
tion of President Wilson, and many other 
places, where they have taken part in 
various celebrations. 

Sioux Falls, S. D., is enjoying concerts 
given by the Sioux Falls Boy Scout Band. 


Connected by Telegraph 
A telegraph system connecting the head- 
quarters of ten Troops of Boy Scouts in 
Elizabeth, N. J., is to be established. They 
expect to have the system in working order 
before fall. Max A. Vonder Hayden will 
instruct the boys in telegraphy. 








Fair Play in Telephone Rates 


T is human nature to resent 
paying more ihan any one else 
and to demand cheap telephone 
service regardless of the cost of 
providing it. 

But service at a uniform rate 
wouldn't be-cheap. 

It would simply mean that 
those making a few calls a day 
were paying for the service of 
the merchant or corporation 
handling hundreds of calls. 

That wouldn’t be fair, would 
it? No more so than that you 
should pay the same charge for 
a quart of milk as another pays 
for a gallon. 

To be of the greatest useful- 
ness, the telephone should reach 
every home, office and business 
place. To put it there, rates must 
be so graded that every person 
may have the kind of service he 
requires, at a rate he can easily 
afford. 

Abroad, uniform rates have 


been tried by the government- 
owned systems and have so 
restricted the use of the tele- 
phone that it is of small value. 


The great majority of Bell 
subscribers actually pay less 
than the average rate. There are 
a few who use the telephone 
in their business for their profit 
who pay according to their use, . 
establishing an average rate 
higher than that paid by the 
majority of the subscribers. 

To make a uniform rate 
would be increasing the price 
to the many for the benefit of 
the few. 

All may have the service they 
require, at a price which is fair 
and reasonable for the use each 
makes of the telephone. 

These are reasons why the 
United States has the cheapest 
and most efficient service and 
the largest number of telephones 
in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 








Everybo- 
dy delighted 
with it. Odd, 
curious and interesting. Lots 
of pleasure as wellas very use- 
ful, Itisadouble Mi Pp ining the 
wonders of nature. It is also an Opera Glass, a 
Stereoscope, a Burning Lens, a Reading Glass, a Telescope, a 
Compass, a Pocket Mirror, and a Laryngascope—for examin- 
ing eye, ear, nose and throat. It is worth all the cost to locate 
even one painful cinder in the eye. Folds flat and fits the pock- 
et. Something grea need one. Don't miss it. Sent by 
mail with illustrated directions for ong, 50 cents or 3 for $1.00 
Nine-In-One Co., Dept. B, htown, N. J 
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From Dan Beard’s Duffel Bag 





Scout Boone’s Birthday Anniversary is Nov. 2, and all Boy Scouts Should Observe It 
By DANIEL CARTER BEARD 


National Scout Commissioner, Boy Scouts of America. 


ELLOW Scouts, you 
must all remember 
that you are called 

Scouts after the old scouts, 
the border men, the buck- 
skin heroes, who protected 
our frontier at the time ft 
the Revolution, against the 
King’s troops and their 
murderous bands of red 
men. But you must also 
remember that these buck- 
skin heroes were not sol- 
diers nor even warriors in 
the sense of seeking a fight, 
and the greatest of them 
all, Daniel Boone, was of 
Quaker parentage and a 
lover of peace. 

Boone was born on No- : 
vember 2, 1734, in Owley township on 
Oatin Creek, Pa. Boone was a religious 
man, and believed that he was the instru- 
ment appointed by the Creator to open the 
wilderness for settlement. When he was 
twelve years old his father gave him a 
rifle, and—let me tell you about that rifle 
—the barrel was thick, heavy, six-sided 
like a lead pencil and four or five feet in 
length. The woodwork ran up to the end 
of the barrel, the thimbles through which 
the ramrod was thrust to hold it in place 
were of brass and there was a brass patch 
box in the butt of the gun which was usual- 
ly filled with bear’ grease. It was a flintlock 

I do not know just how much young 
) svontl 2 gun weighed, but when I was a 
small boy I learned to shoot with just such 
a gun, the difference being that the gun I 
had had been altered from a flintlock to 
percussion and was fired by the use of 
caps. My gun seemed to me as heavy as 
a crowbar. : 

The reason I have told you all of this 
is because, either twelve-year-old Boone 
was a very, very strong boy or he had a 
very difficult time in toting that gun 
around through the woods, for the one I 
had was so heavy that I could not aim it 
without a rest of some kind when I was 
fourteen years old! And I think at that 
age I was very nearly as husky as young 
Boone. 

But all this talk is just to give you what 
writers and artists call local color. What 
we want to talk about now is the fact that 
Boone was an empire builder, that he 
was a man whose motto was “Do all the 
good you can, as little harm as you can 
and trust in God,” and that is a good 
enough motto for any Scout. In my book, 
“The Boy Pioneers,” I give a short biog- 
raphy of Boone, Kenton, Jonathan Chap- 
man, the renegade Simon Girdy, Audubon 
and others, with the idea that the Scouts 
would celebrate the birthdays of these men 
with appropriate games and council fires, 
etc. I inaugurated this idea in 1905 and I 
am glad of this opportunity to tell all boys 
about it through Boys’ Lire, 

It will be a most appropriate day on 
which to have a pageant wherein you can 
exercise your ingenuity in getting up floats 
representing the Pioneer time; for such an 
occasion you can make your buckskin suits 





MR. BEARD. 


of brown canton flannel, 
and in Chapter 1 of my 
“Boy Pioneers” you will 
find patterns showing you 
how to make these suits, 
which consist of tight-fit- 
ting leggings fringed down 
the seams, and a warmus 
or tunic made like an ordi- 
nary shirt, with the tails a 
little longer than is usual 
in the shirts of to-day. 
This garment is also 
fringed along the seams of 
the sleeves, and in place of 
a collar has a fringed cape 
coming over the shoulder. 

But remember that the 
buckskin men did not wear 
fancy, beaded clothes; only 
half-breeds and Indians wore the beaded 
clothes. I have seen many suits which 
have been worn by the 6ld buckskin men, 
but never saw any of them which were 
ornamented with beadwork. They did, 
however, sometimes wear a bullet pouch 
ornamented with beadwork, but when such 
was the case the bullet pouch was usually 
secured from some Indian. The usual 
bullet pouch was often rich and beautiful 
and made of the best and finest of furs. 
Most frequently, however, they were of 
buckskin with the hairy side out. They 
were worn on the right side and suspended 
by a band or strap which extended over 








A Cosmopolitan Troop 

OYS’ LIFE recently had a most interest- 

ing visit from Charles L. Lewis, Scout- 
master of Troop 1, Robert College, Con- 
stantinople. Mr. Lewis called at National 
Headquarters on the day he was to sail for 
Constantinople after a vacation in this 
country. 

Mr. Lewis has an interesting Troop on 
account of the many nationalities repre- 
sented in it. There are Turks, Albanians, 
Montenegrins, Belgians, Scotch, Greeks, Ar- 
menians and Bulgarians in the Troop. Mr. 
Lewis said that the boys are enthusiastic 
about Scout work and that they spend a 
great deal of time hiking to points of his- 
toric interest in Constantinople. 

The accompanying picture shows a group 
of four of his Scouts watching a camel 








caravan pass along the road. There are 
four nationalities represented in this pic- 
ture. The boy on the extreme left is a 
Greek, the one next to him is Scotch, the 
next one is a Bulgarian and the one nearest 
the camera is a Turk. 


the left shoulder and down under the belt 
which confined the waist of the warmus. 
The belt, by the way, was usually cinched 
or lashed or buckled in the back. This was 
because the fastening might otherwise hurt 
them in bending over or in the violent exer- 
cise which it was often necessary for these 
men to take to save themselves from wild 
beasts, Indians, British soldiers and rene- 
gade whites. 

It may occur to you that it is a difficult 
task to huckle one’s belt at the back, but 
if you are a good Scout you won’t try any 
such awkward stunt, but will simply buckle 
your belt in front and then slide the buckle 
around to the back. 

A Daniel Boone celebration will give 
you an opportunity for all sorts of Scout 
games, for a glorious council fire in the 
cool autumn, and will offer great oppor- 
tunity for an interesting, procession and 
pageant consisting of Indians, buckskin 
pioneers, floats on which girls are weaving 
and spinning, floats on which a campfire is 
burning (of course in a shallow box of 
sand), around which hunters are seated 
toasting meat (supposed to be venison), 
sharpening their butchering knives, clean- 
ing their guns, parching corn, etc. 

Now, boys, whoop it up for old Daniel 
Boone, the greatest Scout the world ever 
knew, a Christian, a gentleman in the high- 
est sense of the word, a man who devoted 
his whole life for the benefit of the people 
who were to follow him, a conservationist, 
and the man who put the first bill through 
for the preservation of animal life, the 
pioneer of all conservation law. Daniel 
Boone put the first bill through to protect 
all the useful animals, and all of us Scouts 
are working to save and protect all the 
useful animals and birds, trees and plants 
of this country. 

Daniel Boone was also one of the best 
woodsmen and wilderness men who ever 
lived. You could not lose him in a forest— 
he could follow a trail better than an 
Indian; you could not starve him in a 
forest, and no wild beasts or. wild Indians 
or border ruffians were ever able to kill 
him. In the slang of to-day, he was too 
much for the bunch to get away with. He 
lived to die of old age, and his fame will 
live for centuries, like the legend of 
William Tell and that of King Arthur. 

By working up a revival in the interest 
of Daniel Boone now, we Scouts can make 
his name go down in history true to his- 
torical facts, and not all dolled up with 
fairy tales and legends as is the name of 
King Arthur and William Tell. The latter 
are so mixed up with fairy talesand Mother 
Goose fables that the truth, if there be any, 
can only be guessed. Even now I have 
found five different dates for Boone’s 
birthday, some of them as much as three 
years apart, but Thwaite’s “Life of Daniel 
Boone” gives the correct date, and the his- 
torical society up in Wisconsin has enough 
accurate and important information, letters 
and manuscripts about Boone to fill many 
volumes, and if you boys yell Boone long 
enough some of those volumes will appear. 

The first Scout society I ever inaugurated 
was in Kenton County, Kentucky, and it 
was called the “ Boone Scouts.” This was 
away back in the time of the war of the 
States. ' 


Row Seod 


Question—What is the most appropriate 
thing to wear on your feet in rainy 
weather ? 

Answer—Pumps.—M. L. M. 
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5.00 
American 
Visible 
Typewriter 


Letters arranged like 
Standard machines. 


Ideal Typewriter for the Home 
and Small Business Correspond- 


ence. The result of 20 years’ 
experience in making type- 
writers. 


IMPORTANT POINTS: So simple in con- 
struction that a child can operate it without an 
instructor. Full directions with each machine. 
Finish—handsome black enamel with gold let- 
tering. Portability—Weighs 2 lbs. Furnished 
in case 6x10x8. Inking is automatic. Takes 
paper 9% inches wide. Teaches young people 
business and commercial forms. Makes school 
work interesting and attractive. 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO., 265 Broadway, N.Y. 


SPECIAL TO BOY SCOUTS 


Send us 6 Subscriptions to Boys’ l.ife at $1.00 
and we will send you this $5.00 American 
Visible Typewriter. Full information on request. 
Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 











INDIVIDU **NAME’’ PENCIL 


On a Lead Pencil mailed Postpaid for 10 cents 
Peneils all same name in handsome box 25 cents 
¢c. N. DAMON, 441 Tremont Ave., New York 





Every Boys’ Life Reader Needs a 
SEE-RITE PENCIL POINTER 


Hundreds of thousands 
in daily use. The best 
pencil sharpener regard- 
less of price, Will last 
for months. Will not 
break the lead, waste the 
pencil or litter the floor. 
Has adjustable razor steel 
blade that shaves like a 
plane. Be the first boy 
pg a jew 3 for one 
and get agent’s appoint- 
Worth 25c. to any pencil user. 





ment. 
SEARIGHT MF.G CO.,8145 W. Columbia St. X, Detroit, Mich. 





Around the Camp Fire 
‘Continued from page 16.) 
LIST OF PRIZE WINNERS. 
First Prize (A Premoette, Jr., firm camera, 
price $5)—Willis G. Lester, No ipton, Mass. 
(5) Szconp Prize (Boy Scout axe and sheath or a 
Boy Scout knife, winner to make his own selec- 


tion)—Leonard Rothermel, Reading, Pa.; Frank 
Myers, Norwood, Ohio; Edwin - Purcell, New 
York City; E. B. Coleman, ichmond, Va.; 


Harold Sweeting, Boulder, Colo. 

(20) Tu1ep Prize (A year’s subscription to Boys’ 
Lire)—N. F. Andriuzzi, New York City; Fred 
Dinger, Amery, Wis.; rthur Oberholtzer, Mar- 
seilles, [ll.; Leonard Ford, Jersey City, N. J.; Wm. 
Sullivan, East Taunton, Mass.; Arthur Murphy, 
White Piains, ) a Robert Trevathan, Joelton, 
Tenn.; James House, Jackson, Mich; Perley B. 
Sancomb, Saranac e, N. Y.; H. G. Bush, Wal. 
ole, Mass.; Walter Tuttle, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Free 
ttermiller, York, Pa.; Paul E. Kallenbach, Phil- 
Bethany, IIL; Harold 


ay coe Pa.; John O. page, 
O. Chase. booty gs Park, Colo. ; Harry Federal, 
-; R. V. Ricketts, Clarksville, 


Sharon Springs N. 
Tex.; Julian H. Salomon, Brooklyn, N. Y.; - 
ward T. Payson, Alexandria, Ind.; Charles Town- 


send, Boston, Mass. 
5 aes A4— 


Jock Stuck to His Job 

A shepherd had a favorite dog, which had 
been his faithful companion for many 
years. One day this shepherd went to re- 
move a flock of sheep from one fold to an- 
other. They had to pass by a gap in the 
hedge, where the shepherd told his faithful 
servant to watch, saying: “You stand 
there, Jock.” 

After the man had led his flock to their 
new feld he went about other work and 
thought no more about the dog until eve- 
ning, but then Jock was nowhere to be 
found. The next day the shepherd chanced 
to remember what he told the dog to do 
the day before. He immediately set out 
to the place he had left him, and to his 
delight found him at his post of duty. 





Did Bruin Get the Ham? 

Troop 1, of Woodbury, N. J., had an ex- 
citing time in their camp at Kenilworth. 
The boys were all awakened by crackling 
branches, and Scoutmaster Etter stepped 
from his tent just in time to see a large 
animal come out of the commissary tent. 
The next morning a fifteen-pound ham was 
missing and it was ripped from a nail in 
such a manner that a dog could not possibly 
have been the culprit. As none of the boys 
are allowed firearms, they answered the 
call of the bugler with axes in hand. Some 
of the Scouts wanted to spend the night in 
a bear hunt, but the Scoutmaster would not 
hear of it. 


Fire- Fighting Scouts 

Crarrssury, Vt.—Scout David Pierce extin- 
guished a fire that started from a pail of ashes 
which had been ae on a pile of refuse by 
the side of a house. As the building was a wooden 
one, and as there was no fire protection available, 
other houses would have been in danger if the fire 
had not been checked promptly. ‘ 

Battimorg, Mp.—Six Baltimore Scouts discov- 
ered a fire in a house while on a hike recently and 
with the aid of neighbors they managed to F 
it out before it had done much damage. The 
owner of the house wrote the following letter to 
the Baltimore Sun: “Their neat uniforms and 
equipment as well as their polite and gentlemanly 
deportment was much admired and favorably com- 
mented upon by all. The county fire department 
broke down on the way to the fire and did not 
arrive until] the flames were completely extin- 
guished. A very dangerous fire was very ge eam 
averted by the prompt and efficient action of these 
young men.” 

Syracusz, N. Y.—Scout George Van Arsdale, 
of Troop 12, discovered a fire in a house recentl 
and turned in an alarm. Patrol Leader Donal 
Niles went into the burning house to save some 
valuable papers which were contained in a tin 
box. He felt his way through the smoke, found 
the box and took it out with him. Just as he 
reached the open air the stairs fell and a few 
seconds later the roof collapsed, 
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A Hatchet 
That You Can’t Beat 


This fine hatchet will go right 
down through any wood. The 
good live steel in the head cuts 
like frost, and the fine edge stays 
on a longtime, too. . The bully 
good hickory handle can’t come 
off—it’s fastened forever with the 
Simmons patent wedge. 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


tools are a//crackerjacks. They won't 
fail to make good, because the stuff 
in every piece is picked and so are the 
men who make Keen Kutter tools. 
The dealer is authorized to return the 
money for any tool bearing the Keen 
Kutter trade mark that doesn’t give 
satisfaction. 


**The Recollection of Quali 
Long After the Price is 
Trade Mark Registered. 


Remains 
‘orgotten.”’ 
—E. C. SIMMONS, 


If not at your dealer’s, write us, 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
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Our Lonesome Corner 





How to Do It 


Pick out the name of a boy. 
Write a letter to him. P 
an envelope with his name and the 


right postage. 

Don’t seal that envelope. 

Enclose it in another addressed to the boy in 
care of Boys’ Lirs. Mail this to us. 

If your letter is to a boy in North America, put 
on a two-cent stamp. If it is to go abroad, 





five cents. 








S TEAMSHIPS and trains are busy on 

all the seas and in all lands carrying 
the letters of you fellows of the Boys’ Lire 
Lonesome Corner. 

Among the many very interesting letters 
(of course we can’t print them all) was one 
recently from Harry Ledin, of Eskilstuna, 
Sweden, in which he said: 

“I am Fart. engage Samy quite a number of Boy 
Scouts of America. hey surely do write mighty 
interesti letters, ————, dwin Long and 
Frank J. Parater. I would like very much to re- 
ceive the photographs of some of the Scouts. Greet- 
ings to all Boy Scouts of America from Sweden.’ 

There’s an especially good chance for all 
Scouts to get interesting correspondence 
from Central and South America. Write a 
good letter about your Scout doings, your 
city, etc., and send it to Boys’ Lirs, follow- 
ing the rules, and we'll send it on for you. 

fn writing your first letter to a Scout in 
some other country, give in that letter some 
news which would interest him and if pos- 
sible, some pictures. Recently several 
American boys have sent letters to Europe, 
Asia and South America which contained 
only a request that the boy who receives it 
write a good letter about Scouts in those 
different countries. The chance of getting 
a good letter in reply would be much bet- 
ter if the original correspondent sent a 
good letter in the first place. 

Scoutmaster George M. Holt of Kansas 
City has built-up a “troop” of Scouts from 
all over the country. This troop meets by 
correspondence and the exchange of ideas 
and suggestions has been found helpful as 
well as great fun. Mr. Holt reports that all 
States are represented in his “ Invincibles,” 
except Rhode Island, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, 
Wyoming and Idaho. Scouts from these 
States who wish to join the troop should 
write to Mr. Holt in care of this office. Mr. 
Holt’s local troop in Kansas City took first 
honor flag in a recent encampment of 500 
Scouts. 

NEW LONESOME CORNER BOYS. 
Edson B. Pierce, N. L. W. Gibson, Pa, 
Clarke A. Murphy, N.J. Charles Barnes, N. J. 
Howard Cole, Ill. Paul Conrad, N. J. 

W. Anderson, Mass. William Paul, N. Le 


Ernest Holtz, Calif. Gus Grobe, N. J. 
Marshall Reed, Mo. Charles Samuel, N. J. 
Harry Irons, Ind. Lester Fredda, N. J: 
Carl Shelly, Ind. Harold Kolhe, N. J. 


_ The following boys have expressed a de- 
sire to correspond with boys interested in 


some particular subject, or boys who live 

in some special city, State or country: 

Graeme Smallwood, D. C.; Eagle Scouts, stamps 
(especially), wireless, photography, foreign 
Scouts interested in stamps. 

Kenneth Williams, Ill.; foreign Scouts interested 
in mes and postcards. 


Carl E. gee N. Y.; stamps, Washington 
State and California. 
Charles A. Miller, Ark.; Denver, Colo., and for- 


eign lands. 

Walter Nelson, Ark.; England, France, Italy, 
Spain, Seattle, Wash.. New Mexico. 

Cornelius Donovan, N. Y.; West and foreign lands. 

= Costanzo, N. J.; curios and relics. 
illiam H. Francis, Jr., R. I.; boys in foreign 
countries interested in photography. 

Obed Avinger, S. C.; Daniel Boone Contest. 

i Robert Mitten, Ind.; Canada, East and West. 
aymond Liebold, Pa.; Camping, fishing, foreign 
Scouts. 

Stanley Horka, N. J.; wireless, stamps, photog- 
raphy, woodcraft, electricity; Scouts in Maine, 
upper N. Y., Western and foreign Scouts. 

Athol Fuerst, Cal.; field wireless telegraphy. 

Glen L. Cataline, Mich.; Norway and Ireland on 
nature and Scouting. 

Herman King, W. Va.; Indian relics. 

Paul A, Saxe, Wyo.; Scouts in Wyoming, Indiana, 
Montana, interested in wireless. 

Roy H. Murdock, Okla.; photography, forestry, 
— 

Emmett R. Clapps, Ill.; senior patrol leaders. 

Robert J. Curtis, Mich.; Brazil and Denmark on 
nature, 

Henry Gorscuh, Mich.; Switzerland and Norway 
on. nature and Scout work. 

Burnham S. Walker, Mass.; Poultry. 

Einar Almgren, Sweden; 16 and 17 year old 
Scouts. — 

Sigve Ericsson, Sweden; 16 and 17 year old 
Scouts. 

Ernest Abernathy, N. C.; stamps, merit badges, pa- 
trol leaders. 

Waldo W. Robbins, Mass.; stamps, photography, 
foreign Scouts. 

Wallace Peck, N. D.; cycling. 

Eugene P. Thackrey, kla.; athletics, woodcraft, 

outcraft and health and endurance. 

Marion McGimsey, N. Y.; Spanish Scouts who 
want to learn English. 

A, C. Smith, Mass.; foreign Scouts. 

— S. Hand, Pa.; stones, shells, stories of 

1kes. 

Mervyn C. Shawe, Md.; foreign boys. 

E. J. Bisack, N. Y.; stamps. 

Leonard Trummell, N. f: New York City and 
Canada. 

Stephen Tucotch, N. J.; Southern States. 

Edward B. Boyle, Canada; Eastern Scouts. 

Virgil Geddes, Iowa; nature and specimens in 
Switzerland and America. 

Elmer Koehler, Mo.; wireless and electrical appa- 
ratus. 

Vachal Davis, Ill.; England, Canada, Philippine 
Islands, Alaska, Mexico; photography. 

Bruce K. Rice, Okla.; photography. 


The following are among the new boys 
who have sent letters through the “ Lone- 
some Corner” during the past month: 


Wayne L._ Steeves, Clyde Garrett, Frank 
Flutchinson, James B. McQueen, Robert McCard, 





Scout Kern of New York suggests this— 


Lonesome Corner Motto: 
Write Now! 

















Newell Watts, Harold M. Glenn, Edgar J. Mc- 
Intyre, Douglas Lawder, Clarence Wood, Robert 
Taylor, George F. a tog © pe Heynen, Edward L. 
Cartlidge, T, O, Collins, Norman Knight, Harold 
Graybeal, Frederick P. Gansen, Donald 8. Scott, 
Gerald Gouin, C. Featherstun, Clarence B. Suter, 
Paul F. Hoots, Donald S. Lacroix, Ralph G. Dow, 
Frank V. Miller, Victor M. Reynal, James A. Best, 
Russel Scholes, Kenneth Wilson, arthur Marshall, 
Millard C. Boyd, Park Snyder. 


Denver Scouts Climb a Mountain 
14,400 Feet High 


F OURTEEN thousand four hundred 
feet! That is a mighty long dis- 
tance up in the air, but that is the al- 
titude that forty-five plucky Denver, Colo., 
Scouts reached on August. 25. The 
boys who made the climb were a party 
from the fourth annual Denver encamp- 
ment which was held at Silver Plume, Colo. 
The party was led by Mr. S. M. Larson 
who was assisted by Mr. S. M. Lee and Dr. 
Chase. These leaders, with the forty-five 
picked Scouts, left their base on August 24. 
“We were provided with three burros,” 
says Scout D. Wantland in a letter to the 
editor. “These were packed with our 
blankets and grub and tended by those 
Scouts who were experienced with the 
genus ‘Rocky Mountain Canary.’ At 1.30 
p. m., after a hearty lunch, we started. A 
good pace was maintained, and all enjoyed 
the hike through the mountains. At about 
5 o’clock we reached the abandoned mine, 
where we were to spend the night. 

“Soon all were busy finding themselves 
shelter in the mine building, and the cooks 
were making a noise like ‘eats.’ A good 
supper was eaten, as walking gives great 
appetites. Soon after this all hit the hay, 
or rather the boards, and slept soundly 
despite the cold, which was considerable 
at timberline. 

“The cooks were aroused at 4.30 and 
soon after a steaming breakfast was served 
up. After breakfast we got our ponchos, 
canteens, and sweaters, which we packed on 
the donks, and started to really climb. 

“On the way we were all interested in 
the dwarfed plant life, the rock formations, 
and large snowbanks which are found at 
this altitude. By the time the climbing be- 
came difficult we could only go two hun- 
dred paces at a stretch. 

“At 11.45 the summit was reached and 
a most magnificent panorama of mountains 
lay below us in every direction. We had 
the extreme pleasure of being on the great 
divide at an elevation of 14,400 feet. We 
could see the sources of rivers that flowed 
into both oceans, two small emerald lakes 
lay below us. Also the novelty of having 
it snow up at us, as we were above the 
clouds, was experienced. We stayed for an 
hour taking in the view, leaving our rames, 
and eating chocolate and malted milk 
tablets. 

“Coming down was much easier and 
faster than going up. On reaching the 
mine we had some cheese, cold meat and 
crackers. Soon all was repacked and a 
brisk shower hurried us along. By dint of 
singing and fast walking we got into camp 
and were served a meal fit for a king. It 
was a fine hike of twenty-four miles in all, 
and we felt that it was quite a stunt.” 


Wauicno Was RicuHT? 

Johnny: “I wonder why I can’t make 
my kite fly?” 

Elder Sister: “Perhaps the caudal ap- 
pendage is disproportionate to the super- 
ficial area.” 

Johnny: “I don’t think that’s it; I be- 
lieve there isn’t weight enough on the tail.” 
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Scouts Afield 


Boys are urged to send in re- 
ports of their interesting doings. 











Boston, Mass.—The Boy Scouts of Boston are 
collecting white pine seeds throughout the pine 
groves. The cones are now in the right state for 
extracting the seeds. They will be distributed to 
the children at school with instructions as to the 
proper methods of planting. This plan has been 
developed through the co-operation of the State 
Forestry Department. 


Jortin, Mo.—The Boy Scouts of Joplin were 
among the first to take advantage of the course of 
training in first aid work offered by the Govern- 
ment mine rescue car. One interesting feature of 
this course is the breathing apparatus. There is 
also a good-sized canvas tent which is filled with 
poisonous fumes and the students who are pro- 
vided with the breathing apparatus are required to 
remain inside the tent for an hour or more. While 
they are in it they are required to work hard. 


INDEPENDENCE, Kan.—On the return trip from 
camp the Boy Scouts of Independence noticed a 
large prairie fire which had gained great headway. 
The section men of the Santa Fe railroad were 
fighting it but the fire was gaining on them. The 
Scouts tied their horses and went to their assist- 
ance. After a hard fight the fire was put out and 
a large tract of valuable hay land and grain fields 
was saved. 

Cu1caco.—Troop §& recently camped on_ the 
Northwestern University grounds. pon arriving 


Scouts at “ Little Round Top” 
\ 








Troop 4, Harrisburg, Pa., is here shown 


at the statue of General Warren on the 
Gettysburg battlefield. These Scouts 
spent six days on this famous battle- 
ground. The “big Scout” in the picture is 
a Park Guard, an old soldier and a great 
friend of. the Scouts.—Photograph from 
Scoutmaster Garfield McAllister, of 
Troop 4. 


in camp the Scouts dressed for a swim in Lake 
Michigan. One of the older Patrol Leaders led 
the boys on a merry trailing game with the use of 
tracking irons and more familiar Scout signs. It 
was about 45 minutes before the boys caught the 
a The Scouts made mattresses on a camp 
oom, 


Reponpo Beracu, Car—Scouts here recently 
demonstrated the proper way to handle a drownin 
erson. The Superintendent of the bath house an 
ife savers saw the demonstration. The Superin- 
tendent said the life savers could not have done 
better and since then the Scouts have acted as 
life savers for the community. Their Scoutmaster 
is Mr. W. Ward. 


CuHaMBErssuRG, Pa.—This city has just celebrated 

the 50th anniversary of its burning, and the 150th 
anniversary of its founding. To do their part the 
Boy Scouts, under Scoutmaster Brough Gipe, made 
a stand in front of the Court House and gave out 
all kinds of information to visitors. They acted 
as guides, helped keep back the crowds and ran 
errands for anyone who needed assistance. The 
police called for volunteers and two Scouts were 
on duty for one and one-half hours. They also 
kept all of the water tanks, six in number, full 
of water. Their Scout Commissioner is Mr. 
Francis Brereton. 
_ Terre Haute, Inp.—In recognition of their serv- 
ices rendered during the recent ercampment of 
the Knights of Pythias, the Boy Scouts of Terre 
Haute were ae with a headquarters tent by 
General Stobbart. 

Garngsvittg, Tex.—The Boy, Scouts of Gaines- 
ville, under Scoutmaster Rev. C. Mobley, while 
returning from a hike recently saw a farmer_on 
the road whose team was running away. The 
Scouts immediately lined up for the rescue and 


(Continued on page 34.) 


Boys! Play BILLIARDS 


At Home—for 30 Days 


Accept this trial offer and sample the raptures of Billiards and Pocket 
Billiards played on scientific Brunswick Tables right in your own home! Rip- 
ping games with gripping moments that make home a place you can bring your 
friends for a royal time. 

Thousands of parents have helped their boys to buy these Tables. And 
yours will, too, if you get our book and show them the countless advantages 
for old and young in playing billiards at home. 

Show them what other parents say—how it keeps their boys home nights— 
develops quick decision, accurate vision and steady nerves—and gives the whole 
family an endless source of princely fun and exercise. 





‘‘ Baby Grand ”’ 
Pocket-Billiard Style 


“BABY GRAND” Tables 


For Carom or Pocket Billiards 


A cabinet masterpiece in rich San Domingo mahogany. Note the equip- 
ment—geruine Vermont slate bed, celebrated Monarch quick-acting cushions 
and fast imported billiard cloth. 

These give the same speed, accurate angles and long life of Brunswick regulation tables, 
from which the ‘“‘Baby Grand” varies only in size. Not a toy nor cheap-made make-shift. Yet 
sold to you at factory prices—terms as low as 20c. a day. ‘ 

Note, too, the concealed cue rack and accessory drawer that holds entire playing outfit. 

“Baby Grand” sizes 8 by 6 feet, 8% by 7, 4 by 8 Brunswick “Grand,” 4% by 9 feet, 
All furnished as a Carom, Pocket Billiard or Combination Carom and Pocket Billiard Table. 


A Size for Every Home 


Other Brunswick Home Billiard Tables include “Convertible” Models, which can be 
changed in a moment from full-fledged Billiard and Pocket-Billiard Tables to Library or 
Dining Tables, and vice versa. 


30 Days’ TRIAL—A Year to Pay 
Playing Outfit Free 


We give with each Brunswick Table a 
complete playing outfit FREE—balls, hand- 
tapered cues, rack, markers, spirit level, 
cover cue-clamps, tips, brush, chalk, 
on “How to Play,” etc. 

MAIL THE COUPON or send a postal 
for our brand new edition of “Billiards— 
The Home Magnet,” a de luxe book that 
pictures Brunswick Tables in actual colors; 
gives easy terms, factory prices and full in- 
formation of our 80-day trial offer. You 
incur no obligation and book comes postpaid 
by return mail. 








FREE Billiard Book 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


Dept. 2-V, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


Please send me the free color-illustrated 
book— 


“BILLIARDS—THE HOME MAGNET” 
and details of your 80-day free trial offer. 


Name....... Seb CEs cas ee Rs be whibece tb on 
ROME itcic nck cash éteadiaden oe eevee 
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BOY SCOUTS ENTERTAINMENTS 


cises and Features well adapted for Boy Scout 
Entertainments. 
A VERY 


We have a line of Plays, Songs, Drills, Bxer- | 


HELPFUL CATALOG SENT FRE. 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
Franklin, Ohio 








PLAYS 


amr ieee | (ae Pieces, Recita- 
tions, Tablea: Games, Drills, etc, Suitable for 
all ages. Oa’ free, 


T. 8, DENISON & CO., Dept. 18, CHICAGO, ILL, 


for Parlor, School.Room or Stage, 
Dialogues, Speakers, Comic Mon- 
ologues, Minstrels, Jokes, Op- 








FREE 


8t., New York. 


on request, a Catalog of Amateur 

Plays, Sketches, Monologs, Min- 

strel Jokes, Recitations, ete. 
to boys’ 





7 
arg ada) clubs. 
DICK & 


ERALD, 12 Ann 
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Real ‘‘Head Work’’ In European Football 





IT’S CALLED A “ JEU DE TETE” 


66 Kick with your head ”—that’s the lat- 

est football tip from across the 
water. A French sporting journal has an 
article on this unusual play which was a 
notable feature of a recent big match be- 
tween France and England. 

The captain of the French team, M. Jean 
Ducret, says that the “jeu de téte”:. or 
head-blow, is an important bit of football 
strategy. Association football between 
these two countries was at a fine point of 
perfection just before the war began. The 
English, according to this authority, have 
surpassed the French in their use of “ head- 
ing.” 

Mr. Ducret says that, correctly given— 
that is, by the forehead and not the crown 
of the head—the blow not only is not pain- 
ful, but can be employed with great fre- 
quency. It needs quick action, unusually 
accurate judgment and expertness. A 
strong wind can be made a great ally but 
in any atmospheric conditions the play is 
unexpected and difficult to block. Remem- 
ber, says M. Ducret, to go to meet the ball 
rather than to allow it to hit you with full 
force, and a very slight twist of the neck 
and head will suffice to send the ball in the 
chosen direction on its own momentum. 

The picture represents a French “ foot- 
baller ” doing this spectacular stunt. 








The Scouts in Our Big Pictures 


This Month 


OUR double page of pictures this month 

contains some unusually interesting 
photographs. In the upper left-hand cor- 
ner is Black Wolf, Chief Scout Ernest 
Thompson Seton, holding a ceremonial 
council with a troop of Scouts on his big 
estate at Greenwich, Conn. 

The next picture takes us clear across 
the continent to West Port Beach, Wash- 
ington, where we see a troop of Scouts 
herd Cosmopolis digging clams on the 


The next picture, which Scoutmaster 
Eric Anderson, of DeWitt, Iowa, calls 
“A Flashlight That Failed,” is such a queer 
looking photograph that the editor wrote 
to Mr. Anderson to find out just how it 
was made. 

“We wrapped the flashlight powder up 
in a piece of newspaper,” says Mr. Ander- 
son. “Then we threw it into the fire. 
When it exploded, pieces of the newspaper 
flew into the air and carried with them 
the powder which was still in the paper. 
It is these falling pieces of paper that 
make the streaks that look like fireworks.” 

In the middle of the double page we see 
two New York Scouts practicing a very 
difficult feat in fire rescue drill. 

Just below this is a picture of Camp 
Leeming, the Brooklyn Scouts’ camp. This 
camp was built on a side hill and in order 
to get the tents on the level it was neces- 
sary to build a framework on the slope. The 
lower ends of some of the tents were so 
far from the ground that the Scouts had 
to climb into them on ladders. 

In the upper right hand corner we see 
two Chicago Scouts working on their camp 
loom. Their Scoutmaster, Mr. R. E. 
Dean, reports that his boys had an excep- 
tionally interesting time in their Scout work 
during the past summer and picked up all 
sorts of practical out-door information. 

Right under the Chicago Scouts we see 
a detachment of Detroit boys. These boys 
were called “Detroit’s Finest,” and were 
used for special duty during the recent 





national G. A. R. encampment in that city. 
You will find another story about these 
Detroit boys in another part of the maga- 
zine. 

Down in the right-hand corner is an- 
other picture from Black Wolf’s camp. 
The Chief Scout certainly has an inter- 
esting place up there and knows how to 
make it interesting for the Scouts. 

And now just a word in regard to the 
Scout pictures that we are using in Boys’ 
Lire. Last March there was a statement 
on the double page offering to pay $1 
each for the pictures used there. This an- 
nouncement caused misunderstandings in 
some cases, since it was found that a great 
many Scouts and Scoutmasters were anx- 
ious to send their pictures for use on this 
page without any expectation of being paid 
for them. As a matter of fact in some 
cases Scoutmasters have returned their 
checks in payment for the pictures to the 
editor, telling him that they wanted to be 
able to help that much without receiving 
any remuneration. 

You may be sure that the editor appre- 
ciates very much this fine spirit on the part 
of the Scouts and Scoutmasters, and it 
is most encouraging to feel that they are 
willing to help make Boys’ Lire a success 
by submitting interesting pictures to be 
reproduced in the magazine. 

In the future, therefore, Boys’ Lire will 
pay for pictures used only when a specific 
statement accompanies the picture when it 
is sent in, to the effect that the sender 
expects to receive pay for its use. In all 
other cases when pictures are received, it 
will be assumed that they are submitted for 
use free of charge. 


Another Prince Scout 


The Crown Prince of Denmark is an en- 
thusiastic member of the Boy Scout or- 
ganization in his country. The young 
prince has been a Scout for three years, 
and he has often entertained his fellow 
Scouts at the castle. He is said to be very 
democratic and enjoys nothing more than 
sharing the same sort of fare in the out- 
door expeditions that the other members 


of the Danish Scouts do. When he enter- 
tains the Scouts at his home they are placed 
under no restrictions and are allowed free 
use of the grounds. 

The Crown Prince, who~is now fifteen 
years of age, is very much interested in 
America, and he is especially fond of 
reading American stories. He hopes some 
day to visit his brother Scouts in the 
United States. 


Di-coveries and Rediscoveries 

The square tobacco boxes of tin that 
have large covers make fine boxes for 
carrying sliced bacon. Each holds one-half 
pound. The paint can be cleaned off by a 
hot lye solution. They may be lined with 
waxed paper. Large sized nabisco boxes 
are also nice but have not the hinged 
covers. These save getting everything 
greasy on hot hikes—L..A. Morrison, 
Scoutmaster, Decatur, IIl. 





Fry the steak as usual and in the mean- 
time clean the onion tops and cut them 
into pieces about one inch long. Then 
make the gravy just as you always have 
made it. When it has begun to cook put 
the onion tops into it. This will give the 
food an appetizing flavor—Lucian Lane, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Many of you have dents. in the mouth 
of your bugle. This can be remedied by 
taking a drumstick (or any smooth round 
stick) and inserting one end, whirl round, 
withdrawing the stick as you do so.— 
George B. Palmer, Jr., Detroit, Mich. 





In your next copy of Boys’ Lire will 
you please publish the following item: A 
good substitute for a waterproof match- 
box is a ten-gauge and a twelve-gauge 
empty brass shotgun shell one telescoped 
-_ the other—Waring Mikell, Augusta, 

a. ; 





I have tried an experiment with a flash- 
light battery which I think a lot of boys 
would like to know. I have a flashlight, 
and finding the battery was burned out, I 
took a nail and drove three holes into each 
cell and laid them in a bucket with enough 
water to cover them with. I left them in 
for an hour and a half. I. found they 
gave as much light as when I first got 
them.—Fernando Burch, Glendale, Ohio. 





To. remove the odor of fish or onions 
from skillet put in vinegar and heat until 
scalding, and then wash out.— Scout 
Charles H. Runyon, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 





To make Boy Scout corn-bread take a 
pint of corn-meal mixed in a little water, 
and a pinch of salt, mix well then form 
jittle cakes and put in camp oven to bake; 
when done spread butter over them and 
set in a warm place by fire. The butter 
will soak in and make them delicious.— 
Scout Charles H. Runyon, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


Baltimore Scouts Aid In Celebration 


The Boy Scouts of Baltimore had a 
prominent part in the celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the writing 
of “The Star Spangled Banner,” held in 
Baltimore in the week ending September 
13. At the moment of going to press in- 
formation comes that the boys did their 
part with true Scout enthusiasm and effi- 
ciency. A detailed account of the service 
they gave on that notable occasion will be 
— in the November number of Boys’ 

IFE. 
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These Scouts Get Fleet School Scholarship 





HARRY 0. DAVIDSON, 
PORTSMOUTH, 0. 


PRYOR, 


THE contest for three scholarships of- 
fered through National Headquarters 





BURDETT GREEN, 





GORMAN MATTISON, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


OKLA. 


September Boys’ Lire. Each scholarship is 
valued at $600 and includes tuition, board, 


to Boy Scouts of America by the Fleet room, and all expenses at the Fleet School. 
School at Flat Rock, N. C., closed on Sep- We congratulate the winners and will watch 
tember 12. It was most difficult for the with much interest their progress at the first 
judges to arrive at a decision, as many of academy in the United States which has in- 
the applicants possess splendid records. The stalled Scouting as the basis of discipline 


three winners—Burdett Green, Harry O. 
Davidson and Gorman Mattison—are First 
Class Scouts and have won a combined 
total of 54 Merit Badges. Scout Green is 
an Eagle Scout. 

The announcement of the opportunity to 
obtain these scholarships was made in the 


and recreation. 

Because of the excellent showing made 
by Scout Ralph P, Yaw, of Hartford, 
Conn., a part-scholarship, valued at $350, 
was granted to him by the Fleet School. 
He will go to Flat Rock with Scout Matti- 
son, of Worcester. 








Troop Takes 664-Mile Trip 


Scoutmaster C. F. Northrup, of Troop 2, 
Waterbury, Conn., reports a most unusual 
exploit—a 664-mile trip taken recently by 
his troop. The party left Waterbury by 
rail on August 12 and went to Bellows Falls, 
Vt. The next day they went to Burlington, 
Vt., and on the following day to Fort Kent, 
N. Y., where the real hiking began. 

During the next eighteen days the boys 
covered 301 miles, maintaining an average 


the: skin as to keep it entirely from coming 
in direct contact with the water. After 
performing the experiment a slight shake 
of the hand will rid it of the powder.” 


Learned from a Worm 


When the Thames Tunnel was projected, 
work was very slow becarse earth ond 
water rushed in as fast as the hole was 
bored. But, says the Book of Knowledge, 


of more than sixteen miles a day. The last a boy, Isambard Brunel, who was the son 
ninety-eight miles were covered in four of an engineer, had watched a little worm 
days. On the last day they walked thirty- at work and had seen how it made its way 
three miles and surprised everybody by into timber, building round itself a tube 
reaching home a day ahead of their which became hard like lime and so made 


schedule. a safe path. 


No boy was sick on the whole trip and 
all finished in good condition. Some of the 


Scouts even gained weight in spite of their } 


strenuous exertions. The entire expense, 
including carfare, three trips’ across Lake 
Champlain, one trip down Lake George and 
board for twenty-one days, was $13.50. 

The Waterbury Scouts crossed the State 
of Massachusetts in two and one-half days 
of hiking. They are wondering if any other 
troop can beat this record. 


A Clever Magic Trick 


A clever magic trick has been sent in by 
Russell Wright and Clyde Sherman, of 
Sentinel, Oklahoma. It is a simple one 
which would mystify everyone who is not 
in the secret, and we feel sure that some 
of the Scouts would like to try it. 

“ How to dip the hand in water without 
wetting it. 

“This trick is simple with the aid of 


So young Brunel made a _ wonderful 
shield—a tube of steel which was driven 
into the earth and so kept it from tumbling 
in. Then between the tube and the earth 
above he forced in cement which set as haril | 
as a rock. So a little worm and an observ- 
ant boy solved a problem that had held 
back great scientists and engineers. j 


Drove “Old Scout” 100 Miles to Camp 


One of the most interesting Scouts at the 
Kansas City Camp in the Ozark Mountains 
was Eagle Scout Charles Burdett Green. 
Scout Green rode the whole distance to the 
Camp from his home at Pryor, Okla., in 
an old two-wheeled cart drawn by his pony 
“Old Scout.” Scout Green made the trip 
alone, camping out along tht road. After 
the big Scout camp closed he hitched up 
“Old Scout” to the cart and drove back home 
again. Scout Green is a member of Scout- 








Says Polly Pan, 
“T always can 
Be bright, with 
due reflection, 
Because I choose 
to always use 
Old Dutch for 
my complexion.” 








/ 











Un written request we will mail—free of 
charge—a booklet, “The Spicanspan Folks,” 
containing six beautiful colored prints ae 
cially designed for young a “Old 
Dutch,” 157 West Monroe St., Chicago. 











lycopodium. Powder the surface of a bowl master Holt’s troop of Invincible Scouts, the 
of water with lycopodium. You may put story of which is given in the Lonesome 
your hand into, it and take out a piece of Corner this month. He has also just been 
money, that has been previously put at the awarded one of the $600 scholarships at the 
bottom of the bowl, without wetting your Fleet School, notice of which is given in this 
skin, the lycopodium so attaching itself to issue of Boys’ Lire. 
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HERE'S GOOD 
NEWS, BOYS 


FREE YOU CAN BUY 
a Fish Brand 
BOYS SCOUT 


Joseph A. Altsheler — Ralph Henry CAP E 


Barbour — Walter Camp— William 
Heyliger—Hawiley Williams F OR $2.00 











and a host of other writers have ° 
written new books this year for Waterproofed like the 
boy readers—books about Indians, famous FISH BRAND 


Civil War stories, baseball, foot- SLICKERS. Olive-khaki 

ganna es 00 a tare tae in color, and made just like 

included in this splendid new list. the Cape in the picture, 

Send a postcard to-day for our new with plenty of room. 

illustrated catalogue The FISH B: SCOUT CAPE will 








containing descriptions 
of all of these new 
books and hundreds 
of others. 


D. APPLETON AND 
COMPANY 


keep you dry and stand all sorts of roughing it 
in wet weather. 





If you can’t buy it of your dealer we will send 
it to you at the regular price, but buy it of your 
cOWER: dealer if he can show you this 
trade mark on the silk label. 


foi, J. ToweR Co. 


35 West 32d Street 
NEW YORK CITY 






































70SH BRAND BOSTON, MASS. a: 







































WAR! WAR! WAR! 


Owing to the European War, several important changes 
have been made in the Boy Scout supplies. 


WOOLEN STOCKINGS ARRIVE. 


National Headquarters is glad to announce that orders can now be filled 
for Woolen Stockings recently withdrawn from sale because manufactured 
abroad and unavailable owing to the war. The price remains as formerly 
$1.25 per pair. 


NEW PUTTEES. 
A limited number of woolen, spiral puttees such as are now used in the 
National Guard and Regular Army are now available at $1.25 per pair. Some 
will prefer these to the woolen stockings. 


NECKERCHIEFS AND TROPHY SHIELDS. 
Owing to complications with manufacturers, the Supply Department is 
not able to furnish neckerchiefs and trophy shields as advertised in the Sup- 
ply Catalog, and these items are, therefore, regretfully withdrawn. 


CHANGE IN PRICES. 

It is hoped that the war will not make necessary changes in prices of 
any of the articles in the catalog, but it should be understood that all listing 
in the catalog is subject to change because of the disturbed conditions. No- 
tice will be given in SCOUTING from time to time cf any changes. 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE. 


For some weeks the Supply Department has, without exception, been 
able to fill or dispose of every order within twenty-four hours after receipt 
in New York. Indeed, in many cases, the orders are filled within six hours. 

The number of complaints received is very small in comparison with 
the large volume of business done. 


AGES OF BOYS. 

In ordering Scout uniforms better service can be secured if no mention 
is made of the ACTUAL AGE of the boy, but instead ascertain from a local 
clothing dealer, or from the statement of sizes as published in the catalog, 
the AGE SIZE of the shirt, pants or coat which the growth or size of the 
boy requires. Often a twelve-year-old boy requires a*fourteen-year-old size, 
or a fourteen-year-old boy requires a twelve-year-old size. In other words, 
we do not care how long the boy has lived, but how big he has developed. 
HIS AGE SIZE. 


Supply Department, National Headquarters, Boy Scouts of America 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


























Boy Scouts in War Time 
(Continued from page 19.) 


uation in France, Belgium and Germany. 

“As regards the Continent,” says Mr. 
Wade, “the Belgium Boy Scouts have, so 
far as I can gather, been divided into two 
classes. One class serves at the front as 
volunteers and the other confine them- 
selves to non-military work, but it is pretty 
obvious that the German nation regards 
the Belgium Boy Scouts as combatants. 

“The French boys have not been rec- 
ognized by the Government in the same 
way as we have and their efforts are to all 
intents and purposes entirely confined to 
helping the Red Cross, Fire Brigade and 
other definite peace associations. 

“Few accounts have reached us of the 
German Scouts, but as their training was 
inclined to be distinctly military, they are 
almost certain to be used in a military 
capacity so far as their age and physique 
will allow. 

“The nations now at war in Europe are 
fighting for their very existence and’ so «it 
is up to every man who loves his country 
to serve it as the Government thinks best. 

“T mention this as, after the war, we 
may be accused of having military ten- 
dencies and as evidence the accusers will 
state the work we have done, but under 
the circumstances I think you will agree 
that we have maintained our principles on 
every hand. The Government has definitely 
recognized us as a non-military public serv- 
ice body and the work that we have per- 
formed has been identical to that of the 
police with the exception that we, the 
Scouts, have no arresting powers. 

“Six years ago the Chief Scout stated 
that if he were given the price of one 
dreadnought he would make international 
war impossible; with practically no funds 
he has established a world-wide brother- 
hood, therefore, it is only reasonable to 
assume that with funds and six years to 
work in he could have made the movement 
a real factor for peace.” 


Health Hints for Scouts 


Good food is the basis of life and health. 

Look at the bottom of the milk bottle 
for dirt instead of at the top for cream. 

Sound bodies mean clean bodies. Sound 
minds mean sound bodies. Therefore, a 
body must be clean within and without. 

Bathe at least once daily. 

Let the stomach rest between meals. 

Exercise before going to bed. 

Clean wounds, scratches and bruises 
heal very rapidly. They should be thor- 
oughly cleansed with hot water and tied 
up in a clean (boiled) rag or sterilized 
bandage. 

The best tonic is sunlight, and should 
be taken frequently every day. 

A bag of hot sand often relieves 
neuralgia. 

Warm boracic acid solution will remove 
dandruff. 

A little soda water will relieve sick 
headache caused by indigestion. 

One in a faint should be laid flat on the 
back, with the head lower than the rest of 
the body if possible, the clothes loosened, 
cold water applied to the face; and other- 
wise let alone. 

The best time to bathe is just before 
going to bed, as danger of taking cold is 
thus avoided—From the Health Bulletin 
of the City of Portland, Ore. 
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The Cave Scout 














it, to discover this cave way over here 

in the back of Boys’ Lire? But, then, 
you never can tell what you are going to 
stumble across when you are out Scouting. 
You ca ’t tell from the opening to the cave, 
either, much about what is inside of it. 

By this time I'll bet you are wondering 
what the dickens is in this old cave anyway. 
Now I never like to keep Scouts in suspense 
too long so I am going to let you explore. 

What’s that? Who am I? Now I’ll bet 
you'll wonder about that lots of times. Just 
between you and me and the fencepost, 
Scouts, my real name is a secret. 

I may be the Mayor of Timbuctoo, 

I may be a hobo from Kalamazoo. 
Perhaps I’m a native of Nashville, Tenn. 
Perhaps I’m an Injun from Old Cheyenne. 
I may like it cold, I may like it hot, 
Maybe I’m crazy, and maybe I’m not. 


Qie a surprise to you Scouts, wasn’t 


Yes, I wrote that poetry all myself. 
Sometimes I have spells like that, but they 
don’t usually last long, so let’s go on into 
the cave. 

You will have to duck your heads, Scouts. 
That passage is low and it’s blacker than 
the inside of a cow in there. Pretty soon 
you'll come to a turn to the right and about 
fifty feet further you will strike a bear skin 
curtain. Are you ready? Come on, then. 





All inside? That’s good. Stand right 
where you are while I touch a match to the 
wood in this old fireplace. Now then, make 
yourselves comfortable on those log benches 
and I'll explain why I brought you here. 

For a long time Boys’ Lire has wanted 
to have a chance to talk just with you 
Scouts about the things which Scouts are 
most interested in, and so this cave has been 
fitted up where you and I—you can call me 
the Cave Scout if you want to—can have a 
little quiet chat once a month. This cave is 
strictly for Scouts. That passage you’ve 
just come through is too small even for 
Scoutmasters to squeeze through. Here the 
Scouts from all parts of the country will 
meet and discuss things about Scouting. If 
there’s anything that’s troubling you, just 
write a letter to the Cave Scout and we 
will talk things over as man to man. 





Now take, for instance, the case of—but 
I guess we hadn’t better use any names for 
this is rather a ticklish matter. In a cer- 
tain Troop that the Cave Scout knows about 
was a Scout who wanted an honor badge 
for life-saving. He just felt he simply had 
to have one. He waited a long time and 
no chance offered for him to save a life. 
So he finally fixed up a scheme to fake a 
rescue. 

He went to one of the smaller fellows in 
the Troop and said: 

“Now we'll tell the bunch that you and I 








Cut out this Advertisement and 


PUT IT IN YOUR POCKET! 


The next time you see the. 


SCOUT MASTER OF THE TROOP 
show it to him. Tell him the 
boys of the Troop will be in- 
terested in knowing about this 


“CURTIS TROOP PLAN” 


to provide $15.00 or more each 
month for the Troop Treasury. 








/is a simple plan to place your Troop on a self- 
° supporting basis, as recommended by the National 
Curtis Council, and should pay your Troop a steady in- 
T come of $15.00 to $40.00 a month. The “Curtis 
FOOP \ pian” will help the Scouts to pull together—“All 
Plan for one, one for all.” With it you can increase 
| the Troop’s bank deposit; you, yourself, can earn 

\ money for your own equipment and outings. 


AT YOUR NEXT TROOP MEETING bring up this 
matter under the head of “New Business.” In the meantime, 
talk with the other boys about the “Curtis way” of earning 
money regularly. Get the boys to ask the Scout Master to 
write to the TROOP FINANCE SECTION, CURTIS PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA., for particu- 
lars —Be a “live wire” and get this matter started now! 


THERE’S MONEY IN IT! 























A Pocket Flashlight 
Given With BOYS’ LIFE 


Vest-pocket Flashlight for One Subscription to 
Boys’ Lire at One Dollar. Almost everyone is 
carrying one of these—they’re so convenient. ‘Take 
up no room in your pocket, yet throw a bright light 
at night or in a dark room. Heavily nickel-plated 
over brass. Tungsten battery, guaranteed to give 
400 per cent. longer service than any other similar 
flashlight battery made. 234 volts Madza lamp, 
8x1%x% inches. Slide contact button. Send 
to-day and get this flashlight and Boys’ Lire one 
_year. BOTH for $1.00. The supply is limited. 
Send order promptly. 200 5th Ave., New York. 
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PEN 
VACUUM opr rRES 


THERE ISN’T A BOY in Amer- 
ica who doesn’t know V. C. quality 
and V. C. Service—and who doesn’t 
WANT them for his bicycle. 


BOYS KNOW V. C. TREAD 
toughness; V.C. oilproof guarantee; 
V. C. anti-skid quality; V. C. 
strength of tube and tread, and 
the V. C. full season’s guarantee. 


AND NOW — FOR 1915 — we 
ADD to these features a 15% oz. 
fabric that makes these bicycle 
tires practically 


Puncture Proof. 


THINK OF IT! A fabric heavier 
and better than that in most Ford 
Size Automobile Tires. That’s V. 
C. service for you. 


There's a V. C. dealer near you. 





i 
o a 


NSYLVANIA 


~*~ * * 
THREE STAR TIRES 


THE THREE STAR LINE—a 
brand new series, built for the boy 
who wants great quality and serv- 
ice at a moderate price. 


THREE STAR TIRES are made 
and guaranteed by the same firm 
that makes and guarantees the fa- 
mous Vacuum Cup—the finest tires 
that money can buy anywhere. 


TRIPLE TREAD—The Leader of 
the line. A sinewy, dependable 
bicycle tire of high quality. 


STURDY STUD—a wonderfully 
good and distinctive tire at a rea- 
sonable figure. Perhaps the fa- 
vored member of this new line. 


SUCCESS—At the price, we 
KNOW of no bicycle tire that can 
equal this one. 


Have him show 


you the new V. C. Fabric, and also the models 


of the Three Star Line. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 


New York Boston 

Chicago Pittsburgh * 

Cleveland San Francisco 
Seattle 


An Indep dent C: ip 








BRANDES WIRELESS RECEIVERS 


We make an especially good wireless re- 
ceiver for the Scout’s Wireless set. 
single receiver, 1,000 ohms, $1.65. For com- 
plete double set with headband and cord, $5.00. 

Send stamp for complete information to 
CG. BRANDES, INC., 9a Liberty St., New York. 














12 BEAUTIFUL POST CARDS 


We will send you 12 of the prettiest post cards you 
ever saw if you will send 4c. to pay tage and 

and say you will show some of our pretty 
ecards to SIX of your friends, 


NEW IDEAS CARD CO., 19 New Ideas Bidg., Phila., Pa 


Dallas 
y with an Independent Selling Policy 


Los Angeles Minneapolis 


Detroit Omaha 
St. Paul Kansas City, Mo. 
Atlanta 
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WITH A SUBSCRIPTION 
BOYS’ LIFE ($1.00 a year) 


can be had, without cost, any one of the 


Great Books of 
“EVERY BOYS’ LIBRARY” 


There are 80 Famous Volumes to select 
from—all “‘cracker-jack” books for “live” 
Write Boys’ Lirz, 200 Fifth Ave., 


boys. 
New York. 
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were swimming when you got a cramp and 
sank. I went to your rescue quick, and 
after a hard fight I pulled you out. You 
were unconscious when we got to shore, 
but I used artificial respiration and brought 
you to. Now remember that you didn’t 
know anything about what happened from 
the time you sank until you found me bend- 
ing over you on the oaks and pumping your 
arms up and down. We'll tell that story 
to the rest of the bunch and if you don’t 
back me up in it /’ll fix you.” 





So they went to camp and told the mem- 
bers of the Troop about the “brave rescue.” 
This Scout had a pretty good record in the 
Troop so the fellows believed him and 
hailed him as a hero. Things went along 
for quite a while and this Scout—we will 
call him Bill, just so we will know who we 
are talking about—received all kinds of at- 
tention and plans were made for a public 
presentation of honors to Bill. 

But after a while the fellows began to 
notice that the little Scout wasn’t half so 
enthusiastic over the exploit as a boy who 
had been saved from a watery grave ought 
to be. On close questioning they also be- 
gan to discover that Bill’s story was not 
always told exactly the same. But they 
didn’t suspect that Bill had deliberately 
faked this rescue. 





As the time for this important meeting 
drew near the “saved Scout” became more 
and more uneasy. He avoided fellows 
whenever he could, and he always grew red 
in the face when any of his comrades ques- 
tioned him about his narrow escape. He 
finally became so wrought up over the mat- 
ter that he could not keep up the lie any 
longer and he went to his Scoutmaster and 
confessed the whole thing. 

The Scoutmaster called a meeting of the 
Troop and explained to them how Bill had 
acted. At first the Troop wanted to kick 
Bill out before he had time to say Jack 
Robinson, but the Scoutmaster thought that 
it would be better to have Bill appear before 
the Troop for trial. So a meeting was 
called for this purpose and the disgraced 
Scout was given a chance to plead his own 
case. He was manly enough not to try to 
excuse himself in any way. He confessed 
the whole thing and admitted that he was 
not worthy to be a member of the Troop, 
turned in all his equipment and handed in 
his resignation. 





What do you fellows think about this 
case anyway? Do you believe that the 
Troop did right to give Bill a chance, or 
should they have given him a dishonorable 
dismissal from the Troop as soon as the 
facts became known? And what do you 
think about Bill? Do you believe that if 
he had showed later, by some worthy ex- 
ploit, that he was worthy of membership 
in the Troop that the members would be 
justified in taking him in again? 

What’s that? Did the little fellow “ get 
fixed?” I should say not! Do you think 
the Troop would have stood for that? 

Of course, in such a case, Scouts, it is al- 
ways true that it is a bad mess any way 
you look at it. It is always a question as 
to which of several disagreeable courses is 
the best one to follow. 

But let’s try to think of something more 
pleasant. Doesn’t it always leave a kind 
of a bad taste in the mouth to know that a 
boy wouid stoop to such a trick as Bill did? 





Do you know, boys, there is not a better 
month in the whole year for outdoor 
Scouting than October? Here are a few 
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fall questions for you. Which trees change 
color first? Which trees hang on to their 
leaves longest? Why do leaves change 
color in the fall? Frost, did I hear you 
say? Well, maybe, but if that’s true, how 
do you explain the fact that some leaves 
change color long before there is any frost? 
Which birds go South in flocks? About 
what date do they begin their flights? 

These questions, with others which they 
will suggest to you, ought to keep you in- 
terested and busy, but if you want some- 
thing else to do, try stalking. Those of 
you Scouts who think you know more about 
this fascinating sport than the old Indians 
did, will have a fine chance to try your 
skill this fall. Before long the ground will 
be covered with dry leaves which will rattle 
and crackle at every step, and it is hard 
even for a squirrel to go through them 
without making a noise. A good test of 
stalking ability is to post one Scout at a 
certain point in the woods and then try 
to see which member of the troop can get 
nearest to him without being heard. 





But while you are playing this game, you 
will be lucky if you don’t get your clothes 
full of stick-tights. Some of them are 
round, about the size of the seeds of a 
basswood tree, and they grow in a row 
on a long slender stalk. Some are flat with 
two prongs on the end and look like an 
old-fashioned bootjack. ‘Some have three 
prongs and look like pitchforks. Others, 
such as cockle-burrs and burdock, are just 
a round mass of stickers which stick like 
all possessed, 

Next time you get covered with these 
pesky things, just remember that they are 
seeds, and that the stickers are simply a 
scheme which the plants which produce 
them have developed for spreading them. 

When you stop to consider this matter 
of seed distribution, you almost believe 
that plants actually think, Take the milk- 
weed plant, for instance. It produces a 
tiny seed attached to a filmy thread of cot- 
ton-like substance which is so light that it 
floats on the slightest breeze. These seeds 
are often carried for miles before they 
finally settle to the earth. This is the same 
style of seed distribution that is used by 
the dandelion, and all of you Scouts who 
have blistered your fingers digging them 
out of the front lawn, know how effective 
this method is. 





Out on the Western prairies some of 
you Scouts may come across a big round 
plant bigger than a bushel basket. This 
is probably a tumbleweed, although Russian 
thistles also grow in this shape. In the 
fall, these plants die and their thick stems 
break off just above the ground. The first 
strong wind that comes sets them rolling, 
and away they go across the prairies, 
tumbling over and over. At every turn a 
number of the hundreds of little seeds 
which are attached to the plant are shaken 
loose. Pretty fine scheme for planting 
seeds, don’t you think? 

But the more you look into this matter, 
the more interesting things you will dis- 
cover. For instance, some plants have pods 
which explode and scatter seeds for several 
yards in every direction. But I never heard 
of anybody being killed by these explosions, 
so you needn’t be afraid of the woods on 
that account. 

Well, I guess this is all we have fime 
for this month, so you fellows better clear 
out of here and don’t forget to close the 
curtain behind you as you go out. The 
Cave Scout expects to meet you and a 
whole lot of other Scouts here in Novem- 
ber. Be sure to write! 








This Happy Boy 


Building a real working model such as this moving Crane with Meccano is a 


game that is worth playing. 


You must get to know the real fun that there is in Meccano playing. And you 
can enjoy it right now if you get a Meccano outfit. 

The big illustrated Instruction Book will show you: how to build working 
models in steel of cranes, bridges, towers, battleships, automobiles, monoplanes, 
You'll quickly learn to design and build in a 


and other subjects by the score. 
proper engineering way. 
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Boy Scouts’ Sonophone Bands 

Of course you-can 
hum—then you can 
at a Sonophone. 

ou boys can make 
money for troop ex- 
penses by giving band 
concerts and the com- 
ing holiday — season 
from Hallowe’en to 
New Year’s will be 
the time when you 
can use your instru- 
ment most. 

Your dealer should 
have Sonophone in- 
struments. If not, send to us. 1.00 for three- 
valve cornet, solid metal brass finish, 9 inches 
long, 454 inch bell. All orders sent prepaid. 
Complete cote and instruction book sent free. 














Sonophone Co., Dept, A, 338 Broadway, New York 
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Can You Shave? 
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leather becomes soft and 
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then strop. The razor cuts 
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— the edge jonas. “A 
nr Razor Saver Every 
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Makers of the Plumb Anchor Brand Tools 
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A TYPEWRITER 
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Six Subscriptions to Boys’ Life! 


The new American $5.00 Typs- 
writer, fully described elsewhere in 
this number, will be sent, all delivery 
charges prepaid by us, with Six 
Yearty Susscriprions to Boys’ Lire, 
at $1.00 each. Write to Boys’ Lire for 
particulars. 
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the position. 


A Boy Scout Wanted 


in every city and town, outside of 
New England, as an agent for our 
It consists 


Cook Kit for Scouts. 
of a Fry Pan, Stew Pan or Plate, 
Deep Boiler or Coffee Pot, Cup, 
Fork, Spoon and Khaki Case. 


The handle on Fry Pan folds 
into the pan so all will pack 
nicely into Khaki Case as shown in cut. 

Recommended by the Boy Scout Com- 
missioner of the Greater Boston Council 
as the most practical Kit he has used. 

They are selling rapidly in New England. 

Only one Agent in each town, so write 
today for circular and price if you want 





GEORGE H. MASON COMPANY 


164 A STREET - 


- BOSTON, MASS. 
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ORDER YOURS NOW 
~ Seasoned bamboo imported from Japan; length 
6 ft. 6% inches, cut at the joints. 
No order acce oe for less than eight. State 
whether we shall ship by freight or express. 
Carriage charges collect. 


Prices F. 0. B. Red Bank, N. J. 


OG Mids cc kae tc cc cccccc teens 15c. each. 
BR OO BBiwc ic ccccccccccsccccce 18%c. each. 
GOD GE MIBTE cic ceccccccccccvces 12Hc. each. 


Make remittances to 
Supply Department 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
National Headquarters 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Scouts Afield 


(Continued from page 27.) 


by cool, quick action brought the two horses to a 
stop. 

Newrort, R. I—The Boy Scouts of Newport re- 
cently launched a 20-foot rowboat which was given 
to them by former Governor Charles Warren Lip- 

itt. Four Scouts were in the boat when it was 
aunched, Gordon Bain, John Wood, Paul Edes 
and William Fletcher. ‘The boat has been named 

“Lhe Scout.” 

Ocven, Urtan.—Thirty Ogden Boy Scouts re- 
cently made a trip through Yellowstone Park on 
foot. The money for the trip was earned by the 
boys themselves. 

Wartersury, Conn.—Troop 2 has 80 active mem- 
bers. They have had several overnight hikes and 
this summer six of them took a long hike visiting 
the points of interest in Massachusetts, Vermont 
and New York. As one of their Good Turns the 
Scouts are waging war on the tent caterpillars and 
have destroyed thousands of egg masses. 
winter these Scouts held a rummage sale and an 
exhibition and the funds were used for camp 
equipment. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Troop 1 has a wireless set 
made by First Class Scout” Charles Drennon and 
Second Class Scout Richard Harding. 

Newsuryrort, Mass.—In the anti-tuberculosis 
.: held here the Boy Scouts alone collected 
$311 hese Scouts have a baseball league with 
two large cups for the winners. 

Tucson, Artz.—The Boy Scouts of this city are 
planning ‘to build a log cabin in the mountains 


near Tucson which they will use for headquarters | 


for their summer camps. 

Lisson, 0.—The Boy Scouts of Lisbon, O., Rev. 
Herman §. Reichard, Scoutmaster, recently Rave an 
entertainment at a theatre in their city. his is 
the first time the Scouts have appeared in public 
and they were loudly applauded. 

Sautt Ste. Mariz, Micu.—There was great ex- 
citement in the Scout camp at Sault Ste. Marie 
when the Scouts discovered that the camp had 
been looted. A searching party set out to find 
the culprit and they overtook a 12-year-old bo 
who had knives, forks, clothing, a flashlight an 
$2 in money in a ang oni A bag. e was taken back 
to the camp by the Scouts. 

Lancaster, Pa—The Western Heights, Lan- 
easter, Pa., patrol of Boy Scouts has completed 
the delivery of the new tele —s directories for 
the Elyria onenene Co. he boys took a part 
of the money they earned and deposited it in a 
local savings bank to their credit, that they might 
qualify in the Second Class test which requires 
that a Scout must have earned and deposited at 
least $1 in a ba 

CLEVELAND O.—The Cieveland Boy Scouts, 
under the irection of Commissioner Mook, are 
selling “‘peace crosses.” They have 50,000. The 
emblems, red, white and blue silk ribbon a 
into the form of a cross, will be sold at 10c. each 
the ots oing to the Red Cross war relief 
fun eveland chapter - the Red Cross 
Society is seeking to raise $30,000. 

Hartrorp, Conn.—“‘ Flies—Where They Come 
om, What They Do and How to Get Rid of 

Them” is the inclusive title of a compact little 
booklet distributed by the Scouts of Hartford, 
under the direction of the Board of Health. They 
started their work systematically, dividing the city 
into districts and including in the list of places 
where they were to go, the names of owners of 
stables, vacant lots, etc. The Scouts were well 
received wherever they went. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Troop 22 of St. Louis has sent 
in an account of their good times and turns. 
In order to keep themselves on record they pub- 
lish a Troop monthly, with stories, articles and 
photographs. Among other things, they ran off a 
field mon for the St. Louis Troops, at which Troop 
69 won both the junior and senior cups. Now this 
enterprising Troop is hard at work on an inter- 
Troop tennis tournament, which will be run 
through this fall. Several of the members are 
listed in the Lonesome Corner. 

Lawrence, Mass.—The “Lion Monthly” is the 
name of the magazine issued y the Lion patrol 
of Troo op 1, 1, Lawrence, Mass. the work is done 
by han The cover is done in a bieek and red inks, 
with an American flag and conventional designs. 
The articles include editorials, stories, review of 
current oak a department, and electricity 
articles, and also short paragraphs on subjects of 
modern interest. There are also a great many 
good jokes, of which this is a specimen 

Sailor: “ Did Lee S throw the anchor overboard? 
“% are still dri 

New Recruit: “ cut off the rope; I 
thought you would like po anes then” 


Notuinc to Cry Asout 
Will had been playing on the floor and 
hit his head against the piano. 
“What are you crying about?” asked 
his brother, contemptuously. “It was the 
soft pedal your head hit.” 
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Scouting With Daniel Boone 


(Continued from page 7.) 


continued there was renewed anxiety for 
his safety. 

Meanwhile, if it had been permitted Peleg 
and his companions to see what had be- 
fallen the Scout they would have had even 
stronger grounds for their fears. 

For some reason Boone was unable to 
discover any game in the immediate prox- 
imity of the camp. Pushing steadily for- 
ward, he proceeded several miles through 
the forest in search of game which he might 
easily carry back to his friends. As he 
halted at last and looked keenly about him, 
he concluded that he must be at least four 
miles from the Blue Licks Springs. Aware 
of the peril which might beset a lonely 
hunter at such times, and as the afternoon 
sun was steadily declining, the Scout de- 
cided to retrace his way toward camp. 

As he turned abruptly he was startled 
when he beheld five young Indian warriors 
swiftly approaching. Boone turned and 
ran. Exerting himself to the utmost of 
his strength, he sped through the forest, 
closely followed by his pursuers. Capable 
as Boone was of a long-continued race, 
swiftness nevertheless was not now his 
main reliance. He was no longer a young 
man, and his pursuers were in the prime 
of their young manhood. They gained 
steadily, for some reason withholding their 
fire, and when the flight had continued 
more than half an hour the red men, by an 
unusual burst of speed, overtook and sur- 
rounded him. 

Boone smiled in spite of his peril when 
he saw that their first demand was for his 
rifle. It was plain, too, that they knew who 
he was and ‘were proud of their success in 
capturing the great Scout. One of the 
young Indians could speak a few words of 
English, and advancing to Boone he shook 
hands after the manner of the white people. 

“ Big Scout broder,” said the young war- 
rior. “No shoot. No kill.” 

Boone smilingly nodded his head, and 
without delay followed his captors as they 
led him rapidly through the forest. If he 
was chagrined or cast down his feeling 
was not betrayed by his countenance. 

The warriors seldom spoke as they pro- 
ceeded, and Boone’s surprise was great 
when, after an advance of an hour, he was 
taken into the midst of a group of 150 
Shawnee warriors. 

Here, too, the hunter quickly was recog- 
nized, and there were many expressions of 
delight over the capture of the man whom 
all the Indians of the region knew and 
feared. Boone soon was to learn that they 
also entertained for him a feeling close to 
affection. 

Apparently unmoved by the peril in 
which he now found himself, Boone looked 
quietly into the faces of the braves and 
awaited their action. 

In a brief time, in the midst of the band, 
he was conducted back toward Blue Licks 
Springs. Surprised at first by the direction 
in which they were moving, his fears for 
his friends increased with every passing 
mile. Outnumbered as they were by the 
Indians in the approaching party, and with- 
out his leadership, how would they be able 
to defend themselves from an attack? - 

The question was unanswered until the 
band arrived within a half-mile of the place 
they were seeking. Then one of the 
younger chiefs, approaching Boone, said in 
his broken English: “Big hunter. No 
hurt. Broders of big hunter no hurt. No 
shoot.” 


“Do you mean,” inquired Boone quietly, 
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A SCOUT IS KIND. He is a friend to 
animals, He will not kill 
living creature needlessly, but 
to save and protect all harmless 









That’s one of the laws you promised to 
‘ obey when you took your Scout Oath. 
I’m depending upon.it to help me a great 
deal in the work of protecting wild-bird 
life I’ve undertaken. 

The Boy Scouts of America, themselves, can 
prove whether I’m right or wrong in looking to 
them for assistance. 


TWO PRIZES 


I’ll present Ten Dollars 
($10.00) to the Scout 
who gives me the best 
reason why people al] 
over this country should 
care for the wild birds. 


CONDITIONS 


EVERY Scout, of any class, is 
entitled tocompete. Reasons 
must not contain more than 
one hundred words — ten 
words might be just as good 
as one hundred. Reasons 
must be in my hands not 
later than October 15th, 
1914. Your Scoutmaster’s 
name and address must ac- 
company reasons. No help 
can be secured from any- 
body else—I want your own 
‘ ideas, only. 


Then, to the Scout who 
sends me the second 
best reason, I’ll mail a 
new, crisp Five Dollar 
($5.00) bill. 


All Scouts who send reasons to me will be allowed to 
take up active work for me in their neighborhoods. I 
will provide splendid opportunities for you to add to 
your savings bank accounts, to increase your Scout 
troop funds, to obtain Scout equipment—other than uni- 
forms and badges. 









Who's prepared? The moment we select the 
winners, prizes will be awarded. Then, we'll 
both be ready for action! 


CHARLES E. WHITE 


“who Believes in Befriending the Wild Birds—Our 
Friends and Neighbors,” 


KENILWORTH, ILL. 





Box 45 


Active on the Chicago Board of 
Trade. Otherwise, financing and di- 
recting an endorsed movement. 


“bo” (2D 


Boy Scouts studying birds 
in “the open.” 
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TO SCOUTMASTERS: I urge you to take this 
. appeal under serious consideration. Write to me, 
oe ct a aces the plan which will help you 
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“that my friends will be taken prisoners 
and not shot?” 

The Indian laughed, for his pleasure at 
the apparent success of his undertaking 
was manifest, and he said: “No shoot. 
No kill white broder.” 

“Do you mean,” asked Boone once 
more, “that if they do not shoot, you 
will not?” 

“No shoot. No hurt,” answered the 
Indian. 

“Which means that you will take us all 
to your village?” 

The Indian nodded and said: “Tell 
broders.” 

“You want me to tell them that you are 
here and that if they do not shoot, then 
you will not shoot either, and that you 
give your word that they wil! not be 
harmed if they go with you to your vil- 
lage?” 

The Indian smiled broadly as he said: 
“Big Scout go tell broder. - Shawnee no 
shoot. No hurt white broder. White 
broder shoot, Shawnee shoot. No take 
white broder to village, take white broder 
scalp.” 

For a moment Boone was silent before 
he spoke again. He well knew that it 
would be impossible for his friends to es- 
cape the united attack of the armed 
Shawnees. On the other hand, if they sub- 
mitted quietly it might be possible to dis- 
arm the captors of their watchfulness in 
part, and as there were so many of the 
whites the use of some opportunity that 
might arise might provide an opportunity 
to escape. 

In the latter event the chances that more 
of the men would escape alive were much 
better than they would be if they attempted 
to defend themselves at the present time. 

Accordingly Boone said to ,the young 
chief: “I will tell my brothers what the 
chiefs say if the chief will come with me.” 

For a moment there was an expression 
of anger or suspicion in the eyes of the 
stalwart young Indian, but it quickly 
passed, and he said: “Big Scout no lie 
Owaneeyo go with him. Tell broders what 
Owaneeyo say to Scout.” 

Instantly turning to his companions, the 
young chief gave his command for them 
to encircle the springs where the white 
men were at work. As soon as his orders 
had been obeyed he turned to Boone and 
bowed low to indicate his willingness now 
to accompany the Scout. 

Without a word both advanced at once 
and in a brief time, with Boone moving 
directly before his companion, the two men 
entered the place where the white men 
were busily engaged in their task, unaware 
of the peril that was threatening them. 

There were many curious glances given 
the companion of the Scout when Boone 
and the chief first appeared. In a brief 
time, however, in compliance with Boone’s 
suggestion, the men gave up their labors 
and assembled to hear what the chief had 
to say. 

The speech of Owaneeyo was not long, 
but every word had a meaning which 
strongly impressed the listening settlers. 

As soon as the brief demand was ended 
Boone himself stepped forward and said: 
“My friends, there is nothing else to do. 
I am sure you would be the last to credit 
me with being a coward, but I am speak- 
ing that which I know. There are at least 
150 of the Shawnees here and they are in 
a circle all about us, right now. We have 
no place where we could fight, and they 


are able to pick us off without exposing — 


themselves. If we should run we should 
find, in whatever direction we went, we 
were running straight into their arms. 
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They promise us that if we do -not fire 
upon them they will not shoot any of us. 
The chief also has agreed that he will see 
that we have good treatment, not only 
here and on our way to their village, but 
also after we arrive there.” 

There were some murmurs of disap- 
proval, but the word and the example of 
the Scout were both so influential that as- 
sent at last was given, and the chief was 
told that the white men would make no 
protest. 

At his bidding their rifles were all de- 
posited in one place. A moment later he 
emitted a loud call, and almost as if they 
had sprung from the ground itself the 
Shawnees were running swiftly to the 
place where the settlers vere awaiting 
their coming. 

There was only a brief delay before the 
entire party left the springs. The white 
prisoners were scattered among the war- 
riors in such a manner that no two were 
able to converse. In spite of the fierce 
glances that were cast upon them by some 
of the braves, there was slight fear on 
Boone’s part that the word of Owaneeyo 
would be broken. Cruel the Indian might 
be in his own way, and treacherous accord- 
ing to the standards of the whites, but his 
promise, once having been given, was 
binding. ia 

The band moved rapidly, stopping only 
occasionally by night. Not one of the 
prisoners was aware what their destina- 
tion was to be, although the Scout, from 
his familiarity with the region through 
which they weve conducted, was convinced 
that they were being taken to the Indian 
village of Chillicothe. 

His surmise proved to be correct when, 
on the fifth day, the returning party with 
their prisoners arrived at the capital of the 
Shawnees. 

Their coming was greeted with cries and 
shouts and many expressions of delight by 
the Indians of Chillicothe. To these, how- 
ever, the warriors gave slight heed, and the 
prisoners endeavored to follow their ex- 
ample, though it was difficult for some of 
them completely to assume an air of indif- 
ference. What the fate of the captives 
was to be was not to be known until the 
following day. 

There had been slight opportunity for 
Peleg to have any conversation with his 
friend throughout the entire march. 

_ The Indians, rejoiced over their success 
in making a prisoner of the great Scout, 
nevertheless appeared to be fearful lest the 
man whom they valued so highly should 
escape.. However, throughout the journey 
the prisoners were treated with considera- 
tion, although when night came and the 
brief halts were made for rest the white 
men were compelled to sleep within a cir- 
cle formed by their captors. In this way 
they were deprived of every possibility of 
escaping. When, however, they had ar- 
rived at the old village of Chillicothe, there 
were a few minutes when Daniel Boone 


and Peleg and several of their comrades 


were left together in the wigwam into 
which they had been thrust. 

“ Peleg,” said Daniel Boone in a low 
voice, “ what a mistake our enemies have 
made.” 

“What do you mean?” inquired Peleg 
quickly. 

“I am speaking from their point of 
view, not from ours,” replied Boone, with 
a smile which even in the dim light seemed 
almost to make his face shine. “If they 
had taker us to Boonesborough or to 
Logan’s Fort and there had shown us to 
the settlers they might have demanded al- 
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Character 
Wins ! 














T? lead—to achieve—to succeed implies intelligent use of your energies 
at all times. Being a doer requires abundant health, and for this reason 
wise young men give recognition to the principles of 


GOOD TEETHKEEPING 


They visit their dentist at least twice a year—they make a habit of the daily 
night and morning use of . 


Br.lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Prepared for nearly half a century 
by a Doctor of Dental Surgery 


A velvety powder, pleasant to use. Cleanses and preserves 
teeth the safe way—by thorough polishing. 
Prevents the formation of tartar and beginning of decay. 
Imparts a natural fragrance to the breath. 
What Dr. Lyon’s does not do only 
your dentist is competent to do 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 






































BOY SCOUTS! 6 ” 

Be an Expert Signalman. Practise with a BOY SCOUT AGENTS WANTED 
Scout’s Si Disk—designed by experts in the Big profits, Sells on sight. Simple key ring 
service. nternational Morse and Semaphore attachment that picks your night key instantly 
Code learned quickly. in the dark. Brand new. Retails with ring for 

Every Scout boy wants one. 10c. Send 10c, for sample and proposition to 

Secure agency and supply troop members. agents. 

“Do it now—not to-morrow.” FORD KEY i ® 

A disk sent postpaid upon receipt of 26c. in on ma ee 
stamps. §TANDARD NOVELTY CO., Melrose, Mass. 
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the steck, lubricate the trigger with ‘'S in One.” were te at once for my book which tells 
Use “8 in One’’ on your skates, bicycle, tools— 

ts rust. Write for free sample and booklet. 
SIN1TOIL COMPANY 42 EL®. BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY 


how I quickly and permanently cured 
myself after stammering nearly 20 years. 
Book and advice sent FREE, 
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Here’s “Right-Posture”—The 
with toppy, snappy style. 


strong. 


Fall shades and models. 


Broad & Wallace Streets 





Attention! 
BOY SCOUTS 


Every Boy Scout should have a “Right-Posture” Suit for Fall. 


There’s an elastic web construction hidden away in the back of 
the coat that’s like a good pal—it doesn’t bother nor hinder 
you, but it’s with you every minute—telling you to square your 
shoulders—throw out your chest—and grow up straight and 


Ask your dealer to show you “Right-Posture” Suits in the New 


If he doesn’t carry them in stock—vwrite to us direct. 


The Snellenburg Clothing Company 


RIGHT-POSTURE DEPT. 


National Health Suit—alive 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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— dient Grew inte Dollars 
Get the Good Luck Bank 
Holds just one dollar. The tenth 
dime opens it. Snap shut and it 
remains locked until refilled. 
Nickel plated, may be worn as a 
watch-charm. Price, 10c. by mail 
postpaid. Just what a Boy Scout 


needs, 
Excelsior Noveity Co., Dept. G 
Anderson Realty Bldg., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Pins, 
pillows, hats, 
caps and novelties. All 
colors and sizes. All College, class, 
club, fraternity and room ornamentations. 


New catalog with agegt’s discount, free. Write for it to-day- 
STUDENTS SUPPLY SHOPS, Box $20, Staunton. Va, 




























NEW OFFICIAL POST CARDS 
Actual Scouts 


See September Boys’ Lire, 
page 40, for list of 30 different subjects, and 
sample illustration. 


PRICE, SET OF 30, POSTPAID 25 CENTS 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 











Supply Dept., 200 Fifth Ave. New York 


Basket Balls for Scout Games, 
Foot Balls, Helmets, etc., for your 








Troop Team.given as premiums if yout work for |! 


me a few hours selling perfume. t’s easy work, 
hundreds have done it—get my letter anyway. 
Send name and reference. 


‘complain or whine. 


most any price they chose for our ran- 
som.” 
“Will they not do it yet?” inquired 
Peleg. 

“I hardly think so,” replied the Scout, 
shaking his head. “The Indians are like 
children in many .ways. When they have 
beer, successful, either on the warpath of 
in the chase, they immediately return to 
their friends to celebrate their good for- 
tune with them. They are very easily elated 
and are almost childish in seeking the 
praise of those whose opinions they value. 
That is the reason why they have come 
back to the village with their twenty-eight 
prisoners.” 

“What will happen to us?” inquired 
Peleg anxiously. 

“That no man can say. All that I am 
sure of is that we must bear whatever 
comes in the spirit of those who know 
that it is the best thing that could happen 
for every one of us.” 

“If they burn us at the stake?” inquired 
Peleg bitterly. 

“Yes, even if they burn us at the stake. 
It will be a pity if they do that, but I am 
not without hope that they will adopt some 
other course.” 

“They may make us run the gauntlet.” 
“Yes, they may,” admitted Boore; “but 
all that any man can do is to prepare for 
what may befall him and then whatever 
comes bear it as a man ought to bear it. 
But I am convinced that he who worries 
over his troubles before they arrive is in 
no condition to bear them after they 
come.” 

“T know that is the way you do,” said 
Peleg, “but I have not learned how yet.” 

“That’s the correct word, Peleg.” 

“What word?” inquired the younger 
scout quickly. 

“The word ‘learn.’ No one has it at 
the beginning of his life. Even Preacher 
Lythe told us one time that he, like Paul, 
had ‘learned’ in whatsoever state he was 
therewith to be content.” 

“So have you!” said Peleg cordially. 

Boone smiled and shook his head as he 
replied: “I have learned not to reveal all 
my feelings. Beyond that I cannot say. 
But I am so fully corvinced that whatever 
befalls me in this life is part of a great 
plan that it would be foolish for me to 
Whatever haippens, 
no one shall ever be able to say that he 
heard Daniel Boone whine. atever 
may come to us, lad, do not let any of these 
Shawnees see that you are in the least cast 
down.” 

“T shall do my best.” 

“T am hopeful,” said Boone quietly, “ that 
we shall not be treated severely. Chief 
Owaneeyo gave us his promise when we 
surrendered that we should be treated with 
kindness both on our journey and after we 
arrived at the Indian village. I believe he 
spoke truly.” 

“What I am afraid of,” said Peleg, “is 
that some of these braves will not listen to 
him. I think Owaneeyo will live up to his 
promise as far as he is able.” 

“There, Peleg, you are borrowing trou- 
ble again. What shall I do with you?” 
said Boone gently. “For myself, I shall 
look for the better side, and if the hard 
thirgs come I shall bear them as I may be 
able, but I am expecting that things will 
not be as bad as you fear, and I shall keep 
myself ready if Providence reveals any 
opening for our release. I believe firmly 

at such an opening will come and that 
we shall yet go back to our friends. 

“But whatever comes, Peleg, you must 
ibe cheerful, at least in your appearance. 
If the Indians see that you are cast dowr 
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interest in you and no one can tell what 
may happen.” 
In a measure the words of the Scout 


proved to be true. The prisoners were The Best Food for 


treated with kindness and were assigned to 
various members of the tribe in such a 

manner that it was seldom that they had THE BOY SCOUTS 
an opportunity of conversing with one 
another. Is 

Ever mindful of the directions of the : 

great Scout, Peleg did his utmost to main- 
tain a cheerful manner. He was confident, 


too, as the days passed, that, however 
heavy his own heart might be, the Shaw- 
nees were sure that he was adaptirg him- 
self to the life of their tribe and was not 
unhappy in their midst. 


A few days after the captives had been 
brought into the village Owaneeyo came to : 
Boone gue morning and said: “ Big Scout)} because it has all the muscle-building, bone-making ma- 

The word which he wished to use failed terial in the whole wheat grain prepared ina digestible 
the young chief, but laughing heartily he u 
conducted the hunter to a place where form, supplying all the strength needed for work or play. 
Dariel Boone saw that a target had been 
erected. Instantly he concluded that the 








plan of the Indian was for him to enter It is ready-cooked and ready-to-eat. It has the great- 
into a contest with some of the best shots anew : ‘ 
| the Shawnees. nti est amount of body-building nutriment in smallest bulk. 
t t t t P : . 
iehiiion "tak sk beak: tee yp eon of Its crispness compels thorough mastication, and the more 
the warriors were assembled keenly watch-. ; i j 
ing the contest between Boone and three of you chew it the better you like It. 
“hon isel neaiiae. salt 
anie oone wisely was shooting well, P P 
but not too. well. Two of his competitors Shredded Wheat is the favorite food of athletes. It 


Guanes blasail aod ne tee tee Oe is on the training table of nearly every college and uni- 


permitted to beat him. The glee of the : ; ; : 
Secked: atin ‘dhe wnaaek wan oie rae versity in this country. The records show that the 


marked and childish that Boone instantly winners of many brilliant rowing and track events have 
decided that if future contests of a simi- E 
lar character were held he knew what his been trained on Shredded Wheat. 
own course of action must be. 

The following day a second contest was 


arranged, and at Boone’s suggestion Peleg The BISCUIT is in little loaf form. It is 

also was summoned to share ir it. ps a : 
Lad," whispered Boone, while he was baked a crisp, golden brown. It is eaten with 

apparently bending over his rifle and look- ° ° ° ae 

ing to its priming, “I am sure if we are milk or cream, or fruit, or is delicious when 

careful we shall soon be permitted to have eaten as a toast with butter. TRISCUIT is the 

our own rifles. Perhaps you can get yours f 

now for the match, if you want it, but my Shredded Wheat wafer—the ideal food for the 

advice to you in any event is to let the 

Indians beat you, but not too easily.” camp or the long tramp. 


The delight of the Indians was even 
greater than on the preceding day when . ‘ : 
Owaneeyo and one of his warriors suc- Building buster boys is bully business—that’s the 
ceeded in making a better record than 
og | ard were tied with the work which reason we want to help the Boy Scout movement. 
the Scout did. 

At frequent intervals throughout the 
autumn these contests were held. In every 


event the white scouts were careful to , [ h dd d Wh c; 

shoot well, but not too well. So manifest he S re } eat ompany 

was the feeling of affection and confidence 

among the Shawnees, especially oa _— 

Boone, that it was rot long before the 

white men, one or two at a time, were per- NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 

mitted to accent the warriors when- 

ever they went on es hunting path. 

In this manner the winter passed and 

already there were promises of the return PRIZES GIVEN THE BALDWIN 

of spring. March had come and the srows 

were beginning to disappear from the TO BOY SCOUTS 

depths of the forest. It was in this month Representative Boy, Scouts wanted to ool 
; u te 

that Owaneeyo came to Daniel Boone one poo el pelle agree ee Bong Renee pond 


day, saying eagerly, “Broder go with away with mussy liquid ink. Just drop a 
Shawnees.” Simplex Tablet in your fountain pen, fill with 
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Here’s 
with toppy, snappy style. 


strong. 


Fall shades and models. 





Attention! 
BOY SCOUTS 


“Right-Posture”—The 


Every Boy Scout should have a “Right-Posture” Suit for Fall. 


There’s an elastic web construction hidden away in the back of 
the coat that’s like a good pal—it doesn’t bother nor hinder 
you, but it’s with you every minute—telling you to square your 
shoulders—throw out your chest—and grow up straight and 


Ask your dealer to show you “Right-Posture” Suits in the New 


If he doesn’t carry them in stock—write to us direct. 


The Snellenburg Clothing Company 


RIGHT-POSTURE DEPT. 
Broad & Wallace Streets 


National Health Suit—alive 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Holds just one dollar. The tenth 
Snap shut and it 
refilled. 
Nickel plated, may be worn as a 
watch-charm. Price, 10c. by mail 
Just what a Boy Scout 
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NEW OFFICIAL POST CARDS 


See September Boys’ Lire, 
page 40, for list of 30 different subjects, and 
sample illustration. 
PRICE, SET OF 30, POSTPAID 25 CENTS 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
Supply Dept., 200 Fifth Ave. New York 
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Pins, 
pillows, hats, 
and novelties, All 


New catalog gent’ . 
STUDENTS SUPPLY SHOPS, Box 820, Staunton. 






Va, 











Basket Balls for Scout Games, 
Foot Balls, Helmets, etc., for your 


Troop Team. given as premiums if yeu work. for |} 


me a few hours selling perfume. *s easy work, 
hundreds have done it—get my letter anyway. 
Send name and reference. 


‘complain or whine. 


most any price they chose for our ran- 
som.” 


“Will they not do it yet?” inquired 
Peleg. 

“I hardly think so,” replied the Scout, 
shaking his head. “The Indians are like 
children in many ways. When they have 
beer, successful, either on the warpath or 
in the chase, they immediately return to 
their friends to celebrate their good for- 
tune with them. They are very easily elated 
and are almost childish in seeking the 
praise of those whose opinions they value. 
That is the reason why they have come 
back to the village with their twenty-eight 
prisoners.” 

“What will happen to us?” irquired 
Peleg anxiously. 

“That no man can say. All that I am 
sure of is that we must bear whatever 
comes in the spirit of those who know 
that it is the best thing that could happen 
for every one of us.” 

“If they burn us at the stake?” inquired 
Peleg bitterly. 

“Yes, even if they burn us at the stake. 
It will be a pity if they do that, but I am 
not without hope that they will adopt some 
other course.” 

“They may make us run the gauntlet.” 

“Yes, they may,” admitted Boore; “but 
all that any man can do is to prepare for 
what may befall him and then whatever 
comes bear it as a man ought to bear it. 
But I am convinced that he who worries 
over his troubles before they arrive is in 
no condition to bear them after they 
come.” 

“T know that is the way you do,” said 
Peleg, “but I have not learned how yet.” 

“That’s the correct word, Peleg.” 

“What word?” inquired the younger 
scout quickly, 

“The word ‘learr.’ No one has it at 
the beginning of his life. Even Preacher 
Lythe told us one time that he, like Paul, 
had ‘learned’ in whatsoever state he was 
therewith to be content.” 

“So have you!” said Peleg cordially. 

Boone smiled and shook his head as he 
replied: “I have learned not to reveal all 
my feelings. Beyond that I cannot say. 
But I am so fully corvinced that whatever 
befalls me in this life is part of a great 
plan that it would be foolish for me to 
Whatever haippens, 
no one shall ever be able to say that he 
heard Daniel Boone whine. hatever 
may come to us, lad, do not let any of these 
Shawnees see that you are in the least cast 
down.” 

“T shall do my best.” 

“T am hopeful,” said Boone quietly, “ that 
we shall not be treated severely. Chief 
Owaneeyo gave us his promise when we 
surrendered that we should be treated with 
kindness both on our journey and after we 
arrived at the Indian village. I believe he 
spoke truly.” 

“What I am afraid of,” said Peleg, “is 
that some of these braves will not listen to 
him. I think Owaneeyo will live up to his 
promise as far as he is able.” 

“There, Peleg, you are borrowing trou- 
ble again. What shall I do with you?” 
said Boone gently. “For myself, 1 shall 
look for the better side, and if the hard 
thirgs come I shall bear them as I may be 
able, but I am expecting that things will 
not be as bad as you fear, and I shall keep 
myself ready if Providence reveals any 
opening for our release. I believe firmly 

t such an opening will come and that 
we shall yet go back to our friends. 

“But whatever comes, Peleg, you must 
‘be cheerful, at least in your appearance. 
If the Indians see that you are cast dowr 
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interest in you and no one can tell what 
may happen.” 

In a measure the words of the Scout 
proved to be true. The prisoners were 
treated with kindness and were assigned to 
various members of the tribe in such a 
manner that it was seldom that they had 
an opportunity of conversing with one 
another. 

Ever mindful of the directions of the 
great Scout, Peleg did his utmost to main- 
tain a cheerful manner. He was confident, 
too, as the days passed, that, however 
heavy his own heart might be, the Shaw- 
nees were sure that he was adaptirg him- 
self to the life of their tribe and was not 
unhappy in their midst. 

A few days after the captives had been 
brought into the village Owaneeyo came to 
Boone one morning and said: “ Big Scout 
shoot. No shoot brave, shoot——” 

The word which he wished to use failed 
the young chief, but laughing heartily he 
conducted the hunter to a place where 
Dariel Boone saw that a target had been 
erected. Instantly he concluded that the 
plan of the Indian was for him to enter 
into a contest with some of the best shots 
among the ‘Shawnees. 

With apparent eagerness he accepted the 
invitation, and in a brief time mary of 
the warriors were assembled keenly watch- 
ing the contest between Boone and three of 
the braves. 

Daniel Boone wisely was shooting well, 
but not too, well. Two of his competitors 
he easily outdid, but the third, who was 
Owaneeyo himself and no mean shot, he 
permitted to beat him. The glee of the 
Indian when the match was ended was so 
marked and childish that Boone instantly 
decided that if future contests of a simi- 
lar character were held he knew what his 
own course of action must be. 

The following day a second contest was 
arranged, and at Boone’s suggestion Peleg 
also was summoned to share ir it. 

“Lad,” whispered Boone, while he was 
apparently bending over his rifle and look- 
ing to its priming, “I am sure if we are 
careful we shall soon be permitted to have 
our own rifles. Perhaps you can get yours 
now for the match, if you want it, but my 
advice to you in any event is to let the 
Indians beat you, but not too easily.” 

The delight of the Indians was even 
greater than on the preceding day when 
Owaneeyo and one of his warriors suc- 
ceeded in making a better record than 
Peleg ard were tied with the work which 
the Scout did. 

At frequent intervals throughout the 
autumn these contests were held. In every 
event the white scouts were careful to 
shoot well, but not too well. So manifest 
was the feeling of affection and confidence 
among the Shawnees, especially for Daniel 
Boone, that it was rot long before the 
white men, one or two at a time, were per- 
mitted to accompany the warriors when- 
ever they went on the hunting path. 

In this manner the winter passed and 
already there were promises of the return 
of spring. March had come and the srows 
were beginning to disappear from the 
depths of the forest. It was in this month 
that Owaneeyo came to Daniel Boone one 
day, saying eagerly, “Broder go with 
Shawnees.” 

“Go where?” inquired Boone quickly. 
His anxiety for his family in their far- 
away home by the Kertucky by this time 
had become almost unbearable. Unaware 
as they were of the fate which had befallen 
him and his companions, and yet fully 
aware of the cruelty of the Indians and 
the hatred which they had manifestéd for 
the settlers at Boonesborough, the Scout 
was continually thinking of the anxietv 












The Best Food for 


THE BOY SCOUTS 
Is 


Shredded Wheat 


because it has all the muscle-building, bone-making ma- 
terial in the whole wheat grain prepared ina digestible 
form, supplying all the strength needed for work or play. 








It is ready-cooked and ready-to-eat. Ithas the great- 
est amount of body-building nutriment in smallest bulk. 
Its crispness compels thorough mastication, and the more 
you chew it the better you like it. 


Shredded Wheat is the favorite food of athletes. It 
is on the training table of nearly every college and uni- 
versity in this country. The records show that the 
winners of many brilliant rowing and track events have 
been trained on Shredded Wheat. 


The BISCUIT is in little loaf form. It is 
baked a crisp, golden brown. It is eaten with 
milk or cream, or fruit, or is delicious when 
eaten as a toast with butter. TRISCUIT is the 
Shredded Wheat wafer—the ideal food for the 
camp or the long tramp. 


Building buster boys is bully business—that’s the 
reason we want to help the Boy Scout movement. 


The Shredded Wheat Company 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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TO BOY SCOUTS 


Representative Boy Scouts wanted to sell 
Simplex Ink Tablets, Put up in handy 10c. 






tubes and made in all colors. Simplex does for peng or ad — esi 
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Simplex Tablet in your fountain pen, fill with 
water and you have a free flowi —_— ink. 
Sells on sight, Big profits. Write 
offer, terms and sample outfit. No money re- 
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Away to the 
‘luring woods 


on your bike 


Out and away onthe wood- 
land roads. Under the trees 
where ripening nuts are 
falling. After the chipper- 
ing squirrel or the bounding; 
cotton tail. 














No place like the October 
Sosde for a healthy, manly 
boy. 

And the bicycle brings the woods 








next door. A breezy ride 


on the level, a “ bully” coast on the grades, and there you are 


But to make your bike doubly useful, doubly safe, and a pleas- 
ure, be sure it is equipped with the ball-bearing 





Then you pedal only a little part of the 
Your control of the wheel is surer, your 
is safe, smooth and swift. 


The New Departure Coaster Brake cannot slip, bind or lock It always 
works “just right.” Indestructible, snappy, heavily nickel-plated—cannot rust. 
Free to Live Boys— A gold-plated joy Boy Stickpin if you will 
send us the name of your nearest blandle uaicr- We will thee tell 
you of four good ways to get a wheel of your own. Write today. 


New Departure Mfg. Co., 101 No. Main St., Bristol, Conn. 


way and coast the rest. 
speed greater, your ride 





The Brake that Brought the Bike Back 














Official 
WAR MAPS 
and Charts of Strategic Points. 
NOTICE THE FOLLOWING FEATURES: 
1, One map of Europe in five colors, 20x24, 


show! changes made by Turkish War. | 


2. One Military map of Europe, 13x18, show- 
ing fortified cities. t 
3. Cae, coteras railroad map of central Burope, = PAT. APPL 
4. One map showing vicinity of Kiao-Chou. 
5. ere ne nek of “= oe 
a, el Canal an rench-German er. 
6. Five charts showing defenses of Paris, Ber- Shows the bones in your fingers, lead in a pen- 
lin, London, Vienna and St. Petersburg. cil, etc. A most wonderful optical illusion. Very 
7. Topographical map of Kiel Canal. useful and instructive. Boys, get one and sur- 
8. Portraits of European Rulers and Generals. prise your friends and _ teacher. Complete 
9. Army and Naval Strength of European Na- X-Ray shipped prepaid by Parcel Post upon re- 
tions. ceipt of 10c. (coin or stamps). Manufactured 
10. Aerial Fleets, Dirigibles, ete. by C. W. WORTH, 306 Second Ave., New York, 
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11. Short chronicle of each nation involved. 





12. Triple Alliance, Triple Entente and Hague 
Peace Conference. 

13. Population, National Debts, Coin Values, 
Areas, Capitals and Distances between Prin- 


cipal Cities of European Nations. Together, Usually 25c.. NOW 15 cents 


14. Decisive Battles of Past Century. 


15. Glossary of Pronunciations. i ° 
Printed on enecient paper and folded in neat Scouts’ Merit Badge Calendar, 1914 and 1915. 
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cover—20c. postpa 
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which must possess his owr family at this 
time. Not a word had gone to them con- 
cerning his safety or his whereabouts, and 
there was no means by which such word 
might be sent. It was therefore with a 
feeling of consternation which it was dif- 
ficult at first for him to conceal that he 
heard the statement of the young chief. 
“Broder see where go,” laughed the In- 
dian, as if he was preservirg some great 
pleasure for his friend. 

Aware that protests were vain, Boone 
with an apparent cordiality expressed his 


.| desire to accompany the Indians. 


To his surprise, the following day when 
the party set forth from the village he 
found Peleg and nine other whites also in 
the company. 

There was ro opportunity for conversa- 
tion among the captives, however, who ih 
spite of the freedom which of late had been 
granted them by the Shawnees, now were 
watched more carefully as the warriors 
swiftly sped through the forests. 

When the band at last arrived at Detroit 
Boone was not surprised at their destina- 
tion. Here several days elapsed before 
Owaneeyo expressed his purpose to return. 
Just why Boone had beer compelled to ac- 
company the Indians the Scout did not yet 
understand. 

However, on the day before their de- 
parture Governor Hamilton summoned 
Owaneeyo and Daniel Boone to his quar- 
ters. 

After a few preliminary words the Gov- 
ernor eagerly turned ‘to the Indian and 
said: “I will give you £100 for the ransom 
of this man.” 

(Continued in November “Boys’ Life.”) 


In Our Mail Bag 


We have received the following interest- 
ing letter from L. D. Williams, of Center 


City, Minnesota: 

“T get your valuable magazine every month and 
think it is the best magazine of its kind on the 
market, excepting none. It is og | helpful to the 
Scouts and makes friends for the Scouts wherever 
it is read. 

“I was a Scout in Minneapolis until I accepted 
the position I now hold as Editor-Publisher of the 
above paper, and will admit that it has done me 
very much good. Since coming to this place, the 
boys have become interested in Scout work and 
have formed a troop of twelve members.  Ail- 
though we have not been duly enrolled as Scouts 
nearly all are qualified as second-class Scouts. 

“It is due to the Scouts that I was interested in 
newspaper work. A contest was going on in the 
Minneapolis Tribune at the time for the best ac- 
count of a hike, and I was fortunate enough in 
getting the prize. 

“I have never been sorry that I joined the 
Scouts, and I can truthfully say that the training 
that I received as a Scout has proved very bene- 
ficial to me. 

“Wishing Boys’ Lire all the success in the world, 
I am, Very truly yours, 

(Signed) “L. D, Witt1ams.” 





“TI think as soon as I rake up some 
change I will get another subscription to 
Boys’ Lire as I am afraid you will raise 
the price of it. Probably my fears are 
groundless, but I don’t see how you can 
keep putting the magazine out for 10 cents. 
Good luck to you all.”—(Signed) Russell 
R. Neilson, Pittston, Pa. 


Very PARTICULAR 
“This towel is disgraceful,’ declared the 
drummer at the mining camp hotel. 
* Boss,” said the colored porter, “ seventy- 
five men done wiped dey hands on dat 
towel dis mawnin’ an’ you is the first to 
eomplain.” 


A Tavxine Point 
“This phonograph,” averred the. sales- 
man, “needs no introduction.” 
“Why not?” 
“Tt speaks for itself.” 
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Boys, Do You Know 


any better fun on a rainy fall day ora long, cold winter 
evening than to sit in a warm, cozy room reading a 
cracking good story in a book or magazine P—‘* Nothing 





better!’’ you say, well— 


Here, Then, is an Easy Stunt 


ALL AT THE NEAREST BOOK STORE and ask to 

examine the 30 Splendid Volumes of this Famous 

Boys’ Library, select the book you like best, and the 

bookseller will give it to you with a subscription to BOYS’ 

LIFE at $1.00 a year. The magazine can be sent to any 
address in the United States. 


This offer has never been surpassed in real value, and should 
be accepted promptly. 








Check the Book You Desire 
HERE’S THE LIST 


Animal Heroes. By Ernest Thompson A Midshipman in the Pacific. By Cyrus 


Seton. 

For the Honor of the School. By Ralph 
Henry Barbour. 

Along the Mohawk Trail. By Percy K. 
Fitzhugh. 

Boat —s and Boating. By Dan C. 
eard. 

Handbook for Boys; Revised Edition, 
Boy Scouts of America. 


Baby Elton, Quarter-Back. By Leslie 
W. Quirk. 
The Blazed Trail. By Stewart Edward 


White. 
The Call of the Wild. By Jack London. 
Cab and Caboose. By Kirk Munroe. 
College Years. By Ralph D. Paine. 
Crooked Trails. By Frederic Remington. 
Cattle Ranch to College. By Russell 
Doubleday. 
Buccaneers and Pirates of Our Coast. 
By Frank R. Stockton. 
The Horsemen of the Plains. By Joseph 
A. Altsheler. 
Jeb Hutton. By James B. Connolly. 
The Jester of St. Timothy’s. By Arthur 
Stanwood Pier. 


Townsend Brady. 

Pitching in a Pinch. By Christy Mathew- 
son. 

The Ranch on the Oxhide. By Henry 
Inman. 

aw McGaw. By Arthur E. McFar- 
ane. 

Three Years Behind the Guns. By Lieut. 
Tisdale. 

Tom Paulding. By Brander Matthews. 

Tommy Remington’s Battle. By Burton 
E. Stevenson. 

Jim Davis. By John Masefield. 

Tecumseh’s Young Braves. By Everett 
T. Tomlinson. 
Tom Strong, Washington’s Scout. By 
Alfred Bishop Mason. 
Wells Brothers: The Young Cattle 
Kings. By Andy Adams. 

Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors. By 
James Barnes. 

The Cruise of the Cachalot. By Frank 
T. Bullen. 

Treasure Island. By Robert Louis Ste- 
venson. 





The books are full library size, 514 inches wide, 734 inches 








high, averaging 1% inches thick. Well printed on good paper, 
and uniformly bound in cloth, with the Boy Scout official stamp 
on the cover. The wrapper is in four colors and gold. 


























If for any reason, our bookseller has not the book you want of the 


Boys, EVERY BOY’S LIBRARY ask him to send for it, or you send the $1.00 
direct to the National Headquarters of the Boy Scouts of America, 200 
Notice! }) Fifth Avenue, New York, and the subscription to Boy’s Lire will be promptly 





eutered and the book mailed. 
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BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS 


are made exclusively by the 
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